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SLOVAKIA AND CENTRAL-EUROPEAN FEDERATION 
PLANS 


Dr. Joseph Kirschbaum 


Slovakia with its three and a half million inhabitants 
and area 45,000 square kilometers lies in the very heart 
of Central Europe and its fate in the past has been most 
bitter. After losing their first State, Great Moravia, which 
during the reign of King svatopluk included a part of to- 
day’s Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia and for a short time 
even the Czech lands (1), the Slovaks as a political factor 
could not validate themselves in Central Europe for whole 
centuries. The leading Slovak group shed its blood first in 
battles with the Germans and Magyars and, later, also 
in battles with the Turks and Tartars. And still later it 
suffered under the pressure of the assimilatory tendencies 
of the Magyars, which in the 19th century and the beginn- 
ing of this century reached the broadest masses of Slovaks 
and appreciably reduced the growth of the Slovak nation. 


The Slovaks, who already in 830 had their own state 
and church organization and thus placed the first founda- 
tions of European civilization in the Danube area(2), ap- 
pear more clearly on the political scene again only in 1848, 
when they rebelled to regain their national independence. 
Decimated and pushed into the mountains of the north- 
eastern part of their first State, the Great Moravian Em- 
pire, the Slovaks were more a cutural than political factor, 
up to the 18th century. 


“During the 17th century,” wrote Dr. Milan. HodZa, 
“when the Turks had occupied all the rest of old Hungary, 
Slovakia became the refuge of many lofty intellectual ef 
forts on behalf of that country. For some time to come 


1) Dr. Francis HruSovsky, GESCHICHTE DER SLOWAKEI,: 
pp. 9—15; Julius Pauler, A MAGYARNEMZET TORTENETE SZENT 
ISTVANIG; Dr. Joseph Skultéty, GRTY ZO SLOVENSKEJ MINU- 
LOSTI, p. 18; Dr. Milan HodZa, FEDERATION IN CENTRAL 
EUROPE, p. 86; Alphoise Huber, GESCHICHTE OESTERREICHE, 
Vol. 1. 

2) Dr. Milan HodZa, FEDERATION IN CENTRAL EUROPE, 
p. 86. 
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in Slovakia, there was much more cultural movement than 
in Bohemia or occupied Hungary. At the end of the eigh- 
teenth century Slovakia prepared not only her racial re- 
birth. Trnava, which housed the Catholic University be- 
fore it was transferred to Budapest, became a centre of 
Catholic culture in the realm. Slovakia was going to be 
the seat of the first serious democratic movement which 
had its ramifications in the whole of Hungary and which 
ended in a conspiracy directed against Habsburg, and Slo- 
vakia revealed itself as a meeting place of practically all 
contemporary currents of cultural and political ideas. (3). 


After 1848, on the one side under the independence 
and political equality of all nations, and on the other side 
under the increasing pressure of assimilatory Magyar po- 
licy, the Slovak nation began a systematic fight for its 
political rights. After the Slovak armed revolt of 1848 
failed, the Slovaks within the Habsburg monarchy dared 
to demand an individual self-administrative unit, such as 
the Croats demanded through Ostrozinsky, the Czechs 
through Palacky, the Magyars, after Kossuth’s revolution 
was squelched, through Deak. This was proposed also by 
Count Valerian Krasinski in his work “Panslavism and 
Pangermanism.” What the Slovaks really demanded was 
a federative solution. 

The Slovaks remained faithful to the idea of a fede- 
rative solution of the Monarchy in the memorandum, pre- 
sented to the Emperor in 1861, and again at the Congress 
of Nationalities in Budapest in 1867. At the second Con- 
gress of Nationalities, which took place August 10, 1895, 
in Budapest, despite persecutions, “the Rumanians, Serbs 
and Slovaks, who assembled in Budapest, “wrote the Neue 
Freie Presse,” demand the division of Hungary into ethnic 
self-administrative units, which in effect is equal to the 
demand to abolish the union between Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, to renew the Serbian Duchy and create a self- 
administrative Slovakia, such as Hurban (leader of the 


3) Dr. Milan Hodza, IBIDEM, pp.208—213. 
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1848 Slovak rebellion — Author) promoted already thirty 
years earlier” (4). 

This stand of the Slovaks, if we consider the Wyrcecasi 
situation of that time and even the special position of the 
Slovaks, is readily understandable. Not only because the 
federalization of the Habsburg Monarchy, fearing Panger- 
manism, was the political program also of the rest of the 
nations of the Monarchy, except the Poles, but also be- 
cause the rest of Europe was inclined toward this solution, 
considering the Habsburg Monarchy in its politics of 
“balance of power’ as a factor of balance between Ger- 
many and Russia. 


In this policy, dictated primarily by fear of the Ger- 
mans who called a congress to Frankfurt in 1848 to at- 
tempt a union of all Germans, the Czechs played a lead- 
ing part. Palacky’s arguments and slogan “if Austria did 
not exist, we would have to create it‘ gained the rest of 
the nations,who were satisfied with the demand of a 
federalized empire. Even the Emperor seemed favorable 
to the idea as long as the danger lasted. “The preservation 
of Austria, its integrity and solidification, is and must 
be the great and important concern not only of the Czech 
nation, but of the whole of Europe, nay of all humanity 
and foreign lands,” wrote Palacky to the Frankfurt Con- 
gress in 1848. In this regard Dr. Edward Benes wrote in 
1908: “It is frequently spoken about the dissolution of 
Austria. I absolutely do not believe in it. The historical 
and economic ties, which mutually unite the nations of 
Austria, are too strong to allow Austria to collapse’ (5). 


The rest of Europe, of course, also feared Russia and 
its efforts to realize Panslavism as related by J. Danilev- 
skij in his book “Russia and Europe” and by General 
Fadejev in his writings. “Slovanic nations,” wrote Fadejev, 
“must try to attain two aims, that is, political and econo- 
mic development in their present homelands, and then a 


4) Quoted from book DIE VEREINIGTEN STAATEN VON 
GROSSOESTERREICH, by Aurel Popovici, Leipzig, 1906. 

5) LE PROBLEME AUTRICHIEN ET LA QUESTION TCHE- 
QUE, p. 307. 
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closer union with the general Slovanic union, which must 
be headed by Russia in international and military rela- 
‘tions. Each of these Slovanic tribes needs a ruler for inter 
nal affairs and for the general interests of the great Slo- 
vanic Czar. Without the fulfillment of these conditions 
self-administration and independence of the Balkan and 
Danube Slovak tribes is unthinkable” (6). Danilevskij, who 
published his book in 1871, also proposed a Russian-Slo- 
vanic confederation, in which would be united all the Slo- 
vanic- people (Slavs) from the Adriatic to the Pacific un- 
der the leadership of Russia. 

In this situation, always feeling that it was threaten- 
ed by Germany, France regarded the Habsburg Empire as 
“the only barrier, sufficiently strong, at the beginning of 
the 20th century, which could discourage German ambi- 
.tions the day when these would begin to threaten the 
European balance,” wrote Henry René (7). And France 
saw this balance threatened also by Russia, about which 
Th. Funk-Brentano wrote: 


“No longer is Russia our ally, as it neither is for Germany 
or Austria, for England or Turkey: it has only one concern — to ex- 
pand. It has only one ambition — to grow. If it uses definite forms 
besides, then it does so only to be better understood and allowed 
into the so-called European concern . .. We make offers to it and it 
‘presents them to Berlin, which makes it a better offer... Every 
alliance is good that helps it to expand. All other alliances are bad. 
it partakes in the division of states with the same ruthlessness with 
which it marches to conquer them; it will reduce Poland and support 
‘the Balkans, because they are Slovanic peoples, and it will annex 
the Chinese, Turks, Armenians because they are not. That is Russia 
always ...” (8). : 

Fear of Russia and Panslavism, of which the Mag- 
_yars and Rumanians were afraid and by which the Polish 
“nation was stifled periodically, and the fear of the German 
“Drang nach Osten,” forced the nations of Central Europe 
“to seek a solution, which would expose it to the least 


dangers. This solution they saw in a federalized Habsburg 


6) BireSvija Vjedomosti; COVAHY O ORIENTALNEJ OTAZKE; 
NEUESTE SCHRIFTEN, pgs.37—49. 
- 7) Henry René, .QUESTIONS D’AUTRICHE-HONGRIE ET 
‘QUESTIONS D’ORIENT, Paris, 1903. 
‘ 8) Th. Funk-Brentano, LA POLITIQUE, PRINCIPES, CRI- 
TIQUES, RHFORMES, Paris, 1892. 
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Monarchy. As early as 1902 a representative of the Czech 
nation, one Charles Kramar, wrote: “The world does not 
need a feeble, sickly Austria; only a strong, vigorous, in- 
ternally healthy Empire can perform the all important 
task of keeping watch over the balance of power in the 
world” (9). And Aurel C. Popovici, a Rumanian, wrote a 
great work in 1906 in the defense of the existence of a 
federalized Habsburg Monarchy under the title: Die Ve- 
reinigten Staaten von Gross-Oesterreich. 


_. Of course, this cry of the nations of the Habsburg 
Monarchy could find little support at the Royal Court, so 
the nations constituting the Empire had to seek some 
other solution of their national problems, especially when 
the war which broke out in 1914 offered them an opportu- 
nity to do so. Furthermore, when the war ended, fear of 
Russia and Germany, it was said, precluded the necessity 
of Austria, because Germany was defeated, disarmed and 
“demilitarized,” while Russia was in the throes of a politi- 
cal and social revolution. Emerging from this situation, 
which the victorious allies somehow forgot to regard as 
transitory, the Peace Conference sanctioned the destruc- 
tion of the Habsburg Empire and the establishment of 
national and nationalistic states on its ruins. Central Eu- 
rope got a new face and a new organization on the basis 
of the right of self-determination of nations. But even this 
new organization did not bring an end to federational ef- 
forts, especially not those of the Slovaks. 


Il. 
FEDERALIZATION EFFORTS 1918—1945 


The situation, into which the Slovaks were forced after 
World War I, on the one hand, and the over-all situation 
of Central Europe in the period-between the two wars, 
on the other, forced the Slovaks to continue their struggle 
for federalization: for a.federalization of Czecho-Slovakia 
and simultaneously also for a federalization of Central 
Europe. 


9) NATIONAL REVIEW, 1902. 
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In fact, Czecho-Slovakia was born on the basis of an 
agreement between the Slovaks and the Czechs that it 
would be a federative state. In Cleveland Agreement of 
1915 and the Pittsburgh Agreement of 1918, the latter 
' undersigned by T. G. Masaryk himself, this was promised 
to the Slovaks. At the Peace Conference in 1919 even Dr. 
Edward Benes promised this in the name of the Czecho- 
Slovak Government when he stated that “it is the inten- 
tion of the Czecho-Slovak Government to create the organi- 
zation of the State by accepting as a basis of natural 
rights the principles applied in the constitution of the 
Swiss Republic, that is, to make the Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public a sort of Switzerland....” (10). 

These agreements and commitments, however, were 
not kept by the Prague government, which was dominated 
by the Czechs, and Czecho-Slovakia became a centralistic 
state with apparent tendencies to assimilate the non-Czech 
population, especially the Slovaks on the basis of the arti- 
ficially created conception of an ethnic “Czechoslovak” 
nation. — The eminent historian C. A. Macartney saw 
through the situation very clearly when he wrote: “The 
fact remains that the (Czech-Slovak) government has been 
obliged more often than not to rule Slovakia against the 
wishes of most of its inhabitants, maintaining itself only 
by the expedients of restricting the powers of the self- 
governing bodies to within the narrowest possible limits, 
of filling the seats designated for “experts” with its own 
nominees, and utilizing freely weapons of censorship and 
police supervision...” About the economic policy of the 
Czech toward the Slovaks, the same author stated: “The 
richer (Czech) firms bought up, or obtained control 
through holding barks (notable the Zivnostenskaé Banka) 
over the greater part of the Slovak establishments. The 
latter were thus left at the mercy of the owners in the 
Historic Lands (Bohemia), who worked them or closed 
them down as they pleased. Probably nearly one-third of 
all Slovak industries disappeared in this way during the 


10) Lloyd George, THE TRUTH ABOUT THE PEACE TREA- 
TIES, pg. 937. 
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immediate postwar period, the heavy industries and tex- 
tile factories being chiefly affected” (11). 


..It was only natural, then, that the Slovaks opposed the 
system which put them at such a great disadvantage 
economically, politically and culturally. The vast majority 
of Slovaks, under the leadership of Andrew Hlinka and 
Martin Razus, demanded the federalization of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia from the very beginning of its existence. 


On January 23, 1920, one of the foremost Slovak 
politicians, Deputy Dr. FerdiS Juriga, demanded the fede- 
ralization of the Czecho-Slovak Republic on the floor of 
the Parliament with these words: ‘“‘We must tend to decent- 
ralization, toward self-administration, so that the Republic 
could develop on a federalistic basis, because federalism 
is the system of the future. We must preserve our indivi- 
duality and not let ourselves be absorbed. Federalization 
is not only in the interest of our nation, and the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic, but also answers the spirit of all man- 
kind. It is an all-human tendency, the tendency of all man- 
kind, this tendency to validate oneself, develop, to which 
every individual person and every national unit should 
have the right, which should crystallize out into a legal 
personality, so that these various nations could then be- 
come federalized in one, great world republic. This would 
be the highest ideal and the path that leads to it is: fede- 
ralism (12). 


But the Czechs, just like the Habsburgs, would not 
accede to the demands of the Slovaks and the minorities 
while there still was time. The Slovaks, therefore, ‘“‘re- 
acted in the form of a flamboyant Slovak nationalism 
which was a main reason for the absence of revolt with 
which they accepted the dissolution of the Czecho-Slovak 
State” (13). 


11) C. A. Macartney, HUNGARY AND HER SUCCESSORS, 
London, 1937; pgs. 145, 130. 


12) Karol Sidor, SLOVENSKA POLITIKA NA PODE PRAZ 
SKEHO SNEMU, Vol. I, pg.69. 


13) C. A. Macartney, PROBLEMS OF THE DANUBE BASIN, 
London; p. 122. 
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Between 1918 and 1945, there were evident tendencies 
among the Slovaks for the creation of a federated Central 
Hurope. The organization, which was given this area by 
the peace treaties, soon proved to be unsatisfactory econo- 
mically and politically. On the one hand, the principle of 
the right of self-determination was validated only partially 
and as a consequence the several nations of Central Europe 
awaited only the opportunity to alter the given situation. 
States like Czecho-Slovakia or Yugoslavia, made up of 
several nations and minorities, resembled old Austria~Hun- 
gary structurally, and soon enough their unjust policies 
toward the national minorities caused distrust and revi- 
sionism and excluded harmonious cooperation in Central 
Europe. On May 8, 1919, Robert Lansing, Secretary of 
State of the United States, had this to say about this new 
organization : 

“Examine the Treaty and you will find peoples delivered 
against their wills into the hands of those whom they hate... Re- 
sentment and bitterness, if not desperation, are bound to be the 
consequences of such provisions. It may be years before these op- 
pressed peoples are able to throw off their yoke, but as sure as day 
follows night the time will come when they will make the effort’(14). 

On the other hand, the dissolution of the economic 
crises, especially in the accession states. The period be- 
tween 1918 and 1938 was one of constant seeking of a 
reorganization of Central Europe into a harmonious econo- 
mic and political whole. The Little Mntente, established in 
1920, Hanto8’s plan in 1925, Tardieu’s plan in 1932, the 
Danube Pact in 1935 and Hodza’s first plan in 1936, to 
note at least the better well known plans, all of these in 
substance had but one purpose: to create in an acceptable 
form such an organization in Central Europe which would 
have the advantages of former Austria-Hungary, but would 
jack all its political and social shortcomings. Preserving 
the national states and democratic regimes, the economic 
arising from the partition of the Danube area were to be 
removed by a system of alliances. Thus would be removed 
the tense atmosphere which reigned in this region and 
provoked neighboring powers to acts of aggression. 


14) THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS, London, 1921; p. 245. 
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Naturally, all these plans and endeavors, including 
the Little Entente, resulted primarily because of economic 
conditions; and their aim was not indicated as an effort 
to create a Central-European Federation. This thought, 
however, was deeply rooted in the minds of political lead- 
ers, even Dr. Edward Benes himself. Always fearing the 
loss of the political and economic role which Czecho-Slo- 
vakia was playing, Dr. Edward BeneS fought against 
every plan to unite Central Europe, but in 1936 he admit- 
ted that “the plan of a Danube Federation is the widely 
propagated and best known conception proposed as a so- 
lution of the Austrian and Centro-Kuropean problem.” 
The reasons why this solution was not realized were, ac- 
cording to Benes, “much more of a sentimental, psycholo- 
gical and moral nature than of a political and economic 
nature” (15). 


At, the end of the first World War, Dr. Stephen 
Osusky, foremost representative of the Slovaks at that 
time on the side of the Entente, wrote a book in French, 
in which we find these words: “The defenders of Austria- 
Hungary, in foreign lands as well as in the interior of the 
dual Monarchy, are acting very illogically. They are very 
much for the liberation of Poland, but do not want to 
allow the liberation of the remaining nations. Let us 
liberate all nations who want to be free, allowing them 
to create their own independent states, and we shall ful- 
fill one of the tasks confronting us. Favoring then the 
approchement of great Poland, which shall have access 
to the Baltic Sea in Danzig, Rumania and the lands of 
Czecho-Slovakia, on the one hand, and Ukrainia, to which 
we must give serious thought, on the other hand, a power- 
ful federation of free states will be created in the north 
(of Central Europe)’ (16). 


In the southern part of this area, Osusky proposed 
to support efforts to create a federation of Southern Slavs, 


(15) LE PROBLEME DE L’EUROPE CENTRALE, p. 47, Sour- 
ces et documents tchécoslovaques, No. 24. 

16) Stephen Osusk¥, CHOPIN, MAGYARS ET PANGER- 
MANISTES, Paris, 1918. x Mahe 
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after the realization of which, “we shall only have to con- 
nect these two federations with a bridge which once ex- 
isted but collapsed under the blow of historic events. Thus 
would come to an end the Drang nach Osten, to German 
aggression to the East, and Europe and the world could 
work in peace” (17). The plan, however, was opposed by 
T. G. Masaryk and Edward Benes. 


Another Slovak, Dr. Milan Hodza, came forth with a 
different plan, the so-called “Danube Plan.” First as Mini- 
ster of Agriculture, later as Premier of the Czecho-Slovak 
Government, Dr. Hodza endeavored to develop cooperation 
between the Central European nations and the consolida- 
tion of the economic situation in this part of Europe. The 
climax of these endeavors was his “Danube Plan,” which 
aimed to create, according to Hodza’s own words, “one 
single, great economic unit in Central Europe.” This was 
to be attained by removing tariff barriers and establishing 
a customs union, regulating agriculture and industrial pro- 
duction, reorganizing the system of payments and trans- 
portation, etc. (18). The first steps in this direction were 
already made in 1937 by treaties concluded between the 
individual Danubian States and Bulgaria. 


Hodza’s initiative found understanding both in France 
and England, but Germany and Italy opposed it, thinking 
the plan was aimed against their influence in Central 
Europe, nay that it was an “effort to surround Germany,” 
as the German press expressed it. The plan failed not only 
because of this opposition, but also because of the crisis 
which began to appear within the framework of the Little 
Entente and the development of an inter-national situation 
which tended in the opposite direction. The politico-military 
actions of nationally socialist Germany and Mussolini’s 
Italy began to have far-reaching influence on the whole 
of Europe, but the most marked consequences began to ap- 
pear in Central and Southeastern Europe. Yugoslavia was 


17) <A. Chervin, L’AUTRICHE ET LA HONGRIE DE DE 
MAIN, Paris, 1915. 

18) Dr. Milan Hod%a, FEDERATION IN CENTRAL EUROPE, 
pgs. 131—133. 
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the first to suffer the consequences from the changed 
situation and, with Stojadinovié leading it, began to look to- 
ward Berlin. After an internal crisis and a change of 
governments, Rumania also became equally uncertain. 
The Little Entente, which was considered the pillar and 
guarantor of the order, created by peace agreements, went 
headlong into ruin. It crashed even before the Germans 
began their march into the Danube basin and could not 
prevent the collapse of the order built up in 1918, nor the 
political and economical hegemony of Hitler’s Germany. 

Undoubtedly, the reasons for the collapse of the Euro- 
pean system and, therefore, also of the Central-European 
organization, were many: But it cannot be denied that 
Hitler’s plans and actions in the Danube basin were sub- 
stantially facilitated by the political and economic con- 
ditions which governed there after 1918. Consequently, 
the discontented nations, as predicted by Lansing, if they 
did not work to overthrow that system, as did Hungary 
and Austria, then they certainly were not willing in the 
least to defend it, as was the case with Czecho-Slovakia 
and Yugoslavia. The dissolution of Czecho-Slovakia was 
in fact caused by the German minority, as even Dr. Benes 
stated, because: In Munich Czecho-Slovakia was fatally 
wounded from the outside.” 

Munich, however, meant much more than that. “It 
opened the way along the Danube all the way to the Black 
Sea to German expansion,” as Winston Churchill said in the 
British Parliament on Oct. 5, 1938. Munich meant the end of 
the European system built up by the peace treaties of 1918— 
1920 and installed in Central Europe a German— Italian — 
Russian co-dominion which, even though it did not last long, 
did bring new elements into the organization of the Central- 
European area. 

Germany was in its politics consistent and adroit, and 
thus “military might, diplomacy, propaganda and the feel- 
ing of helplessness before the preponderance of their neigh- 
bors, as well as the economic interests, were the causes 
of the voluntary or forced subordination of the Danubian 
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nations, their new political orientation and cooperation 
with the Axis,” says Graham Hutton (19). 

“In Belgrade, Bucharest and naturally in Sophia, kings and 
princes did not trust international obligations of collective security. 
They thought that every state must endeavor by its own means to 
serve the peace of all, but that its first task is to preserve its own 
peace” (20). ‘ 

And what happened in Prague was nothing else but 
what Dr. Benes had already told Minister Sforza in 1936: 
“If they (the French) abandon us without helping us in 
the face of German threats, we shall surprise the world 
by the limitless possibilities of servility toward Berlin” (21). 

This dissolution of the Versailles organization by Ger- 
man policies, which endeavored to make of this region 
a German “lebensraum,” forced the representatives of the 
Central-European nations to return to the efforts to create 
a Central-European federation, or confederation. 


A federalistic solution of Central-Kuropean probiems 
seemed to be the only strong solution especially when 
Germany and Russia, with the pact of August 23, 1939, 
temporarily shared government over Central and South- 
eastern Europe, annexing territories, nay, even whole states 
and establishing a dictatorship over them. In that situation 
even the most bigoted enemies of federalistic endeavors 
of Central-Europe in the period between the two wars, 
politicians who ‘preferred to see Hitler in Vienna than 
the Habsburgs,” returned to the idea of creating a great 
federative unit in Central Europe after the end of the war. 


The Soviet-German Pact convinced even the nations, 
which in an effort to hold their own advantageous posi- 
tion in Central Europe wished its partition, that their 
own security, nay even their own existence in fact, could 
be guaranteed only by an intimate union of all the Central 
European nations. 


19) Graham Hutton, LES NOUVEAUX DESTINS DU DANU- 
BE, Paris, 1939. 
' 20) Gregoire Gafencu, DERNIERS JOURS DE L’EUROPE, 
p. 105. ae 

21) Comte Sforza, ILLUSIONS ET REALITES DE L’EURO- 
PE, Neuchatel 1944; p. 196. 
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Russia, wrote Gregoire, “revealed her face, which had 
nothing encouraging either for her neighbors or for a 
peaceful order of the world. The Moscow agreement un- 
masked the Soviet Union, in which the cult of might and 
the practice of double-dealing so strikingly reminded one 
of the times of Catherine the Great and the czars of the 
past centuries. It seemed that she obeys the ancient and 
mighty impulses, similar to those, which drove the German 
masses in the opposite direction, to the East. But the Rus- 
sian aggression was at the same time more confusing and 
mysterious. Opposing every limitation not because the area 
which this aggression included was too narrow, but con- 
versely because the conception of borders is alien to the 
nature of Russia’ (22). 


It was, therefore, only natural, that in such a situa- 
tion the plans of unifying Central Europe on a federalistic 
basis were again revived and that together with the re- 
presentatives of other Central-European nations the Slov- 
vaks — those who fought on the side of the Allies, as well 
as the political representatives who remained at home with 
the people and sought to lead it into postwar Europe with 
as little loss as possible —- endeavored to realize a federat- 
ed Central Europe. 


On the side of the Allies, it was especially the Slovak 
political group led by Dr. M. HodZa and Peter Pridavok, 
which led an open struggle for these conceptions. In his 
book “Federation in Central Europe” Hodza writes that 
already in January 1940 Slovak political emigrants had 
come to an understanding that they would endeavor to 
create a Central-European federation. The foundation of 
this federation was to be the union between Poland, the 
Czech lands and Slovakia. On January 23, 1942, there 
was such an agreement concluded between the Polish and 
Czecho-Slovak governments with the intention that it 
would be the nucleus of a great Central-European con- 


22) Gregoire Gafencu, PRELIMINAIRES DE LA: GUERRE A 
L'EST, Fribourg, 1944. . aa : 
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federation. Matters common to all were to be foreign, 
military, economic, social and financial affairs, as well 
as transportation, communications and the postal service 
(23). 

Milan HodzZa’s book, published in 1942, contained all the 
more serious reasons for a federated Central Hurope. 
“War events in Central Europe,” wrote Hodza, “obvious- 
ly fully vindicate the idea of a solidly organized future 
cooperation of all those eight States which are placed 
in complete geographic coherence between Russia, Ger- 
many and Italy. A federalized Central Europe is one of 
the absolute necessities of a new postwar order.” 

In the preface of his book, Hodza tells us that the 
Central-European federation should be composed of four 
Slovanic and four non-Slovanic nations, which should find 
a new, great and solid foundation for their own national 
life, keeping in balance all possible racial and imperialistic 
aspirations in the broad territory, the consolidated system 
of which is to be the strongest contribution to the new 
arrangement of Europe. 

The federation proposed by HodZa was supposed to 
rest on a customs union. Finances, trade policies, foreign 
policy, defense, communications were to be managed joint- 
ly. The plan also called for a Ministry of Federal Law 
and a Ministry of Trade Unions and Professional Associa- 
tions. Altogether there were to be eight common minist- 
ries, forming the federal government, which would be head- 
ed by a chancellor appointed by the president of the federa- 
tion. In the central government all the nations were to 
be represented by ministers without portfolio. Ministers 
with portfolio were to perform their functions in coopera- 
tion with the state secretaries representing all the fede- 
rated nations. The president was to be elected first by 
the presidents of the national governments, then by the 
congress of the federation for a period of one year. The 
members of congress were to be elected by a two-thirds 
majority of the national parliaments in the proportion of 


23) From the French text of the Treaty in the Stockholm 
Treview L’AVENIR, Vol. 1, No. 2. 
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one member for a million inhabitants. The ministers of 
the federation, under the plan, could not be deputies of 
congress. 

The solution proposed by HodZa would have a two- 
fold advantage, wrote the ‘‘Voix des Peuples,” the Swiss 
political review (Oct. 1944): “it would minimize the natio- 
nal antagonisms and would recreate the harmonius econo- 
mic area, which benefited Central Europe before 1914. 
The solution, therefore, seems to be the wisest, because 
it is most advantageous for all the nations concerned.” 

A positive stand to Hodza’s proposal, on the assump- 
tion that Slovakia in the Europe confederation would figure 
as an individual member state, was taken by the main 
political organ in Slovakia, the “Slovak” (24), and in 
the Vatican diplomatic circles the interpreter of federa- 
listic Slovak efforts was Ambassador Karol Sidor. 

At the beginning of 1944, Dr. Ferdinand Duréansky, 
university professor and the first Foreign Minister of the 
Slovak Republic, published a technical study about the 
problem of Central Europe. The study appeared in the 
“Revue de droit international, de sciences diplomatiques 
et politiques” (XXII année, No. 1), published in Geneva. 

The status which prevailed in Central Europe up to 
1938, led Duréansky to the logical conclusion that a new 
Central Europe must be organized on other foundations 
than those of 1918 or those after that time; it must be 
organized on the basis of cooperation of the Central-Euro- 
pean nations and their equality. “We can imagine theore- 
tically a cooperation of the nations of Central Europe,” 
wrote Duréansky, “either in a form of completely independ- 
ent states, or in a form of close, mutual relation in a 
union of states. This cooperation would be directed by 
international agreement, or by a manner of federation in 
which every state would have a special position defined by 
law.” 

Complete independence is, according to Duréansky, un- 
doubtedly the most advantageous. With regard to the 


24) Dr. Joseph Kirschbaum, HODZOV PLAN STREDO-EU- 
ROPSKEJ FEDERACIE, article in the SLOVAK, Aug. 20, 1944. 
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circumstance that the majority of the Central-European 
nations, as far as their number and the extent of their 
territories, are small nations, this could mean, said Dur- 
éansky, certain dangers. Furthermore, tendencies to limit 
the sovereignty of small nations, endeavors to create large 
economic units, the result of technical development and ex- 
perience from previous wars that smaller nations could 
not defend their independence by being neutral — all these 
led to the creation of larger units. 


Duréansky continues: “From these motives there is 
talk about more active cooperation which ought to guaran- 
tee lasting peace and a greater prosperity. This coopera- 
tion cannot overstep the framework of a confederation — 
the cooperation between independent states directed by 
norms of international law. This solution gives guarantees 
of independence and freedom to the nations of Central- 
Europe, enables a solution of incidental disputes which 
could arise between the individual states of the confederation 
and, on the other hand, could defend Central Hurope a- 
gainst external attacks.” 


What are the arguments against the federation of 
Central Europe? Duréansky points out that all such argu- 
ments rest on the psychological situation in Central-Europe, 
the prejudices emanating from the past and the tendencies 
of certain nations to renew their former status. 


The development of war events, however, did not re- 
spect the federalistic tendencies of Central-European na- 
tions as much as it did during the first World War. De- 
spite the Polish-Czech-Slovak Agreement, despite the po- 
sitive stand of influential Anglo-Saxon circles and despite 
the general conviction (25) that the Central-European 
organization. created in 1918 was absolutely unsatisfac- 
tory for the majority of Central-European nations, as it 
also was for the rest of Europe, nevertheless at the end of 


25) What the individual Central-European nations thought 
about federating Central Europe is told by: Stojan Pribitevié, 
WORLD WITHOUT END, New York, 1939; Edmond Demaitre in the 
review LVAVENIR; Gr. Gafencu, PRELIMINAIRES DE LA GUERRE 
A L’EST; ©. A. Mccartney; PROBLEMS. OF THE DANUBE BASIN. 
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the war the very same states were renewed in their old 
forms, excepting maimed Poland and a smaller Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

The Atlantic Charter, the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, the natural right of every nation to its own state 
and the solemn proclamations of the war years were quick- 
ly forgotten or expediently abandoned. Furthermore, the 
delicate problem of the minorities began to be solved in 
a manner which was supported by the momentary situa- 
tion, in its consequences, however, it brought new dangers 
for the Central-European area and thereby for the whole 
of Europe. We are all witnesses of this today. The policy 
of the Soviet Union toward the nations of Central Europe 
and, therefore, federational efforts did not die out even 
after World War Il. 


Ti. 
THE PRESENT STRUGGLE OF THE SLOVAKS FOR A 


COMMONWEALTH OF CENTRAL-EUROPEAN 
NATIONS 


In 1945 Slovakia was occupied by both the Russians 
and the Czechs, and the Communist-dominated regime in- 
stalled there with the help of Moscow and Prague reached 
to the very roots of the existence of the Slovak nation. This 
irrefutable fact has led the Slovaks to fight uncompromis- 
ingly from the very end of World War II for the libera- 
tion of Central Europe from alien hegemony and for its 
federalization. The representatives of the Slovak nation 
are firmly convinced that Central European nations, if 
they do not want to live under the hegemony of the one 
or the other of their strong neighbors, must unite in a larger 
economic and strategic unit. There is no other solution. 


The entire political and social development of Central 
Europe from 1848 confirms this conclusion. International 
policy, as well as the policy of individual powers, is guided 
by definite constants and lasting interests which have out- 
lived and shall outlive all changes of regimes. That is why 
today, just as in the past century, the Central-European 
nations must reckon with the revival of German expansion, 
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which can change only its forms but not its aims, just as, 
on the other hand, Russian imperialism has not changed 
and no regime will ever change it. 

The object of the expansionist endeavors of Russia 
and Germany is Central Europe, because of its geographical 
position and ethnic composition. These two powers have 
attacked each other for centuries for the control of the 
Central-European nations. With the passage of centuries 
only the forms and pretenses of their imperialism have 
changed. Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism always followed 
and will follow the very same purpose, and the only de- 
fense against them is the unification of the Central-Euro- 
pean nations on the basis of equality. 


That is the lesson of history. 


On the other hand, the experience of the past thirty 
years have proved that the system, which prevailed in 
Central and Eastern Europe since 1918 and was again re- 
established in 1945 by committing the very same mistakes, 
could not guarantee Europe peace and stability, and to the 
nations between Russia and Germany it could guarantee 
neither economic prosperity, nor security and freedom. 
Thus it happened that with the first blow of German im- 
perialism in 1938, as well as a result of expansion of the 
Soviet Union, the system succumbed, and with its down- 
fall Europe and the world have been thrust into danger- 
ous crises, of which the first ended in war and the second 
threatens with war. At the end of both wars, the nations 
of Central Europe were forced under regimes of terror, 
which were alien and hostile to the most fundamental cul- 
tural, political, economic and social traditions of all the 
Central-European nations, who are deeply devoted to the 
principles of democracy and Christianity, the two concepts 
which are in principle at odds with both Nazism and 
materialistic Communism. ' 

Thousands of Slovak emigrants in Europe and else- 
where, and over a million Americans of Slovak descent, 
have, therefore, proclaimed themselves since 1945 for such 
a democratic conception of a new Europe which would 
remove the old shortcomings of Europe, and especially of 
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Central Europe, and would rest on the principle of equali- 
ty of all nations and be united in a federative union. The 
organization of Central and Eastern Europe, as it has 
proved thusfar, could not fulfill its mission of strength 
against imperialism which has threatened the peace of 
Europe for Centuries, but conversely, it even facilitated 
the victory of these imperialisms. 

The weakest part of this organization was Czecho- 
Slovakia, a heterogenous and polyglotic state, which gave 
an opportune excuse to the Third Reich for its expansion 
and, on the other hand, made cooperation impossible with 
other Central European nations, because the millions of in- 
habitants of the minorities which were included against 
their will into the Czecho-Slovak Republic. Instead of 
strength against the “Drang nach Osten,” the Czecho-Slo- 
vak Republic became in 1918 the gateway for the German 
march into the Danube Basin, and in 1945 the bridge over 
which the Russian-Bolshevist expansion penetrated into 
the very heart of Europe without any resistence. 


A new organization of Central Europe is therefore, 
according to the views of the representatives of the Slovak 
emigration, absolutely necessary not only in the interest 
of Central-European nations, but also, and in the very 
first place, in the interest of the security of Europe and 
the peace of the world. We remember that both world con- 
flagrations broke out in this area. Until the extensive re- 
gion between Germany and Russia is organized on a new 
basis, guaranteeing justice, equality and freedom to every 
nation, Europe cannot have secured its security and pros- 
perity. Aggression of imperialism, tending to dominate 
Central Europe, and then the whole of Europe, could again 
be facilitated, nay aggressors could even find opportune 
pretenses and allies, if any one of the Central-European 
nations were wronged and forced under the rule of an- 
other. The political and economic development from the 
end of World War I has made the nations of Central Euro- 
pe conscious enough of the fact that a more permanent 
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and solid organization of this region demands that the 
right to freedom and independence of every nation living 
there be recognized and respected. 

Being aware of all this, the Slovak League of America, 
in the name of Americans of Slovak descent, as well as in 
the name of the Slovak nation, declared at its Congress 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on October 21, 1947, that “basically 
it welcomes the idea of a federative union of the Huropean 
nations.” It was especially in agreement with the thought 
of a federative union of the central-European states, in 
which the nations of that part of Europe would find the 
prerequisities for peaceful cohabitation, fruitful coopera- 
tion and effective defense of their individual and collective 
interests. 

Of course, American Slovaks were for such an arrange- 
ment of Central Europe on the supposition that “the in- 
ternal life of the individual member states and their mu- 
tual relationship be built on the Christian principles of true 
democracy, mutual respect and solidarity,” and if among 
the member states of this federation will be included “also 
Slovakia as an individual state, as an equivalent state, as 
an equivalent and equal member.” 

Slovak emigrants in Europe and elsewhere stand back 
of the same conceptions. They have so expressed themsel- 
ves in numerous memoranda addressed to the Peace Con- 
ference, the United Nations, individual governments and 
to the representatives of the various emigrant groups of 
the nations from behind the Iron Curtain. The Slovak na- 
tion never was an aggressor or imperialist nation; it seeks 
nothing that does not rightfully belong to it, and nothing 
more than every nation, however large or small, has an in- 
herent right to seek. The Slovaks are a deeply religious 
and democratic people, able and willing to cooperate with 
all nations of Europe who are determined to wipe out 
the plague of Communism and fight for the freedom and 
independence of all nations. 

It is, therefore, only natural that the representatives 
of all the nations behind the Iron Curtain in emigration, 
among them also Slovak emigrants, are for the removal 
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of the organizations and regimes of terror which. call 
themselves ‘“‘people’s democracies.” Just as the hitherto 
unhealthy arrangement did not satisfy the needs of the 
Central-European nations — one in which practically half 
the nations of Central Europe did not attain the validation 
of the right of self-determination — just so the system of 
totalitarian ‘‘people’s democracies’ does not satisfy and is 
not in accord with the traditions of these nations. 

The political and social changes, effected by the 30- 
year economic and social development in this region of 
Europe, whether in regard to the spread of civilization 
among the broad masses, or in the social structure, chang- 
ed the features of Central Europe to such an extent that in 
the future only true democracy, extended to the economic 
field as well, can be the system which would satisfy the 
mentality, the spiritual foundation and the social needs of 
the nations of Central Europe. Any other system than the 
democratic, especially the totalitarian system of the ‘‘peo- 
ple’s democracies,” is opposed to the most basic moral 
and political traditions of these countries and, therefore, 
could be installed only by force and maintained only by 
terror. 


The freedom of Europe, however, cannot be secured 
as long as one half of it is under a government of terror. 
On the other hand, the peace of “Europe and the world 
cannot be secured as long as Central Europe is not free 
and united in such a manner that “it could defend its own 
freedom and security and thereby “also the security of 
Europe ‘This is possible only if a United States of Central 
Europe becomes a reality in one form or another. Hugh 
Seton-Watson, in the introduction of his book ‘Eastern 
Europe Between the Wars,’’ stressed this point when he 
wrote: “Individual Eastern countries offer interesting fields 
of study to the specialist, but are of small importance in 
world politics. But the Eastern European problem, the 
problem of the hundred millions, is one of the major pro- 
blems of our age. Each of the peoples of Eastern Europe 
must enjoy liberty and self- einen asset if unrest is to be 
avoided.” 
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THE SLOVAKS AND PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
Matthew Cernak 


What do the Slovaks expect of President Eisenhower? 
From the Government of President Eisenhower we ex- 
pect a new American policy: basically, a change of policy 
toward Bolshevism and, secondly, a change of policy as 
far as the Slovak nation is concerned. 

During the past three decades the United States of 
North America has shown very little understanding for 
the natural and self-evident right of the Slovaks to inde- 
pendence. The Slovak nation cannot logically understand 
why this should be so. This lack of understanding for the 
fundamental right of the Slovak nation is all the more 
striking, because the USA has always appeared every- 
where, from its very beginning, in the spirit of the beauti- 
ful traditions of Washington and Jefferson as the pioneer 
of national rights and freedom. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendance, Wilson’s “Fourteen Points,” and the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter — all these in principle express 
the equal right of the Slovaks to freedom and independ- 
ence, the right to statehood and the right to a government 
of their choice. And Americans of Slovak descent pro- 
bably have been more amazed and confused by the situa- 
tion than there brethren in Slovakia, because they had 
brought these “self-evident” truths to the attention of 
their Government many times in the past. 

This striking conflict between the principles of Ameri- 
can policy on the one hand, and the practical application 
of them in the Slovak instance, on the other, undoubtedly 
is not the result of hostile intentions toward the Slovak 
nation, but rather the result of incorrect information. It 
is certainly plainly evident that leading American states- 
men obtained their knowledge about the Slovaks and the 
Slovak problem mainly from the silty sources of Dr. Ed- 
ward Benes and his collaborators. Knowingly they misin- 
formed the entire western world about Slovakia and the 
Slovaks to promote their fantastic, undemocratic schemes 
in the interest of Czech imperialism. 
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Today the western world better knows Benes and his 
collaborators for what they really were than it did in the 
past decades. The great trust enjoyed by Benes in the 
West and his unreal conception had bad effects not only 
for the Slovak nation, but even for his own Czech nation 
and for the whole western world. It was the misfortune of 
all of us that the West woke up too late to realize the 
fact that BeneS was most instrumental in clearing the 
way for Bolshevism into Central Europe. Benes is, there- 
fore responsible in a large measure for the terrible situa- 
tion of the world today, which is costing all of us, and 
even the American people, plenty in material goods and 
blood. Benes, it seems, learned nothing from history; he 
knew what happened to the Russian nation under Com- 
munism and he witnessed what had happened in Poland; 
but he still insisted on telling the western world that this 
could not and would not happen to Czecho-Slovakia. He 
promoted Stalin and Moscow in Britain and the United 
States; they were gullible, and the whole world is paying 
dearly for it today. 


Unfortunately, even some leading personalities of the 
Democratic Party of the USA became the victims of the 
Sovietophile, simultaneaously the anti-Slovak, propaganda 
of the Benesites. In power, they even invited some of them 
to the USA to work in various agencies of government, 
even though the Truman Administration must have known 
that most of them were members of the Communist-domi- 
nated National Front Government from 1945 to 1948 and, 
therefore, responsible in a measure for the installation of 
the tyranny of Communism in Czecho-Slovakia. 


Since Mr. Eisenhower has taken office, indications are 
that he and his party will not trust any advice or infor- 
mation which might be offered by the Benesites in the 
so-called “Council of Free Ozechoslovakia.” They were 
not reliable in matters concerning the USSR and are no 
more reliable in other matters, including even the Slovak 
question. They certainly do not represent the will of the 
Slovak nation, and it is seriously doubted that they speak 
even for the Czechs at home or in exile. Positive expres- 
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sions of various members of Congress of the USA about 
the inherent rights of the Slovaks confirm our position 
in this regard. i 

“It is known that the Republican Party of the USA 
has hitherto regarded the American policy toward Moscow 
as not sufficiently self-conscious and out of line with Ame- 
rican interests. It has regarded and still regards Acheson’s 
thesis of containment as not sufficient and insists on a 
firmer policy of suppressing Bolshevism. This is some- 
thing that the people behind the Iron Curtain waited a 
long time to hear. And the sooner the words are translated 
into action, the better. 

General Hisenhower expressed this clearly at the Ame- 
rican Legion Convention in New York on August 25, 1952, 
when he said: “We must tell the Kremlin that never shall we 
desist in our aid to every man and woman of those shackled 
lands who seeks refuge with us, any man who keeps burn- 
ing among his own people the flame of freedom or who 
is dedicated to the liberation of his fellows.” 

From this statement, and others by Eisenhower and 
other Republican statements, it is evident that a systematic, 
energetic and firm policy to suppress Boleshevism is be- 
ing planned. I believe, therefore, that our hope is justified 
that American policy will endeavor, with the close coope- 
ration of all anti-Bolshevik forces, to help all the hapless 
nations behind the Iron Curtain to freedom, including the 
Slovak nation. 

The Slovaks, however, welcome not only this general 
change in the course of American policy, but have motives 
to welcome even the policy of the new Republican govern- 
ment toward the Slovak nation. A number of Republican 
members of Congress have openly stated that they are for 
the realization of the desires of Slovak nation for its own 
state. Senator Robert Taft of Ohio did not hesitate to 
express his views in this regard, neither did the new Pre- 
sident of the USA, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

We hope, therefore, that the new American President, 
together with his co-workers and the whole American na- 
tion will bring about a necessary and invitable, epochal and 
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political correction of the western Christian world in re- 
gard to the tyranny of Bolshevism, but also a correspond- 
ing change in policy toward the Slovak nation. By doing 
so, he will render service to the truth and the noble prin- 
ciples of Woodrow Wilson and the Atlantic Charter, as well 
as all ideas of freedom which have from the time of 
George Washington been the pride of the American people. 
In this sense we wish President Dwight D. Eisenhower a 
multitude of God’s blessing on all his actions. 


e e s 
WHO SAID IT? 


“It can be said without hesitation that the Czecho-Slovak Govern- 
ment-in-Exile has accepted the leadership of Moscow freely and volun- 
tarily. The Czecho-Slovak Government-in-Exile became the full ally of 
Moscow by the pact signed in Moscow last year. and when Dr. Be- 
nes went back to the part of Czecho-Slovakia liberated by the Rus- 
sians, he went by way of Moscow. The new provisional government 
he set up in Kosice was the result of consultations in Moscow con- 
ducted, it seems, very much under the pressure of the CZECH Com- 
munist group there. For although it was ignored by the American 
Press, even Czecho-Slovakia had her own Moscow group, a distinctly 
Communistic council, headed by the CZECH Communist leader, Kle- 
ment Gottwald, and the intellectual leader of CZECH Communists, 
Professor Zdenek Nejedly. The difference between the CZECH com- 
mittee in Moscow and the Polish group there was that the CZECH 
Government-inExile was in complete agreement with the CZECH Com. 
munist group in Moscow with respect to the Russian orientation.” — 
E. M. Voyta, AMERICA, June 9, 1945. 

e e e 

The author of the above quote is a CZECH, formerly of Prague, 
now residing in the United States, who saw and reported events ob- 
jectively. Voyta calls a CZECH a CZECH, and not a “CZECHOSLO- 
VAK,” as the propaganda of Dr. Benes did when it suited its purpose 
to confuse the western world. The Slovak nation had nothing to do 
with the Moscow deal but, nevertheless, had to suffer the conse- 
quences of it. The “Czecho-Slovak Government-in-Exile’ mentioned 
by Voyta was selected by Dr. Edward Benes; it represented not the 
will of the Czech and Slovak nations, but only the will of Dr. Benes. 
Slovaks, especially those of America, condemned Benes and his pro- 
Soviet policy long before 1945, but their’s was but a voice in the 
wilderness. Today we know they were right in their claim that Be 
nes sold out to Moscow. 

e Ey @ 

“Don’t believe the stupid Nazi perorations saying that we are in 
the service of England OR THAT THE SOVIET UNION WISHES TO 
INCLUDE US WITHIN ITS BOUNDARIES. We are a free and inde- 
pendent state. We are the friends of ALL DEMOCRATIC, freedom- 
loving nations, of the SOVIETS, as well as of Britain and America.” 
— (Dr. Bene’, Broadcast to Czechoslovakia, London, June 24, 1943) 
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CAPRONI: NUMBER 11,495 


THE TRAGEDY OF GENERAL STEFANIK 


May 4, 1919, was a beautiful day. The Slovaks of 
Bratislava and vicinity were up bright and early polishing 
their boots and dressing in their best clothes. 

And there was a good reason for it. 

General Milan R- Stefanik, war idol of the Slovak 
nation, was returning home to Slovakia — the Slovakia 
that was beginning to breathe a new life, the life of a free 
nation within the framework of the newly born Czecho 
slovak Republic. He was coming home to take up his duties 
as minister of Defense in the state he helped create with 
T. G. Masaryk and Dr. Edward Benes. 

A little after 11 A. M., the Italian plane — Caproni 
No. 11,495 — circled the field near Bratislava (Vajnory) 
and prepared for a landing. 

Then something terrible happened. 

The Caproni rocked, burst into flames and crashed 
to the ground, carrying General Stefanik and his Italian 
friends to their death. The plane was shot down by the 
Czecho-Slovak military garrison stationed near Vajnory 
airport. It was shot down on orders from the commanding 
officers at the garrison. 

Masaryk’s government explained that it was all a 
tragic mistake. The commanding officer thought it was an 
enemy plane — the men did not know Stefanik was arriv- 
ing in an Italian plane — they did not know he was in 
that particular plane. And more. There were eye witnesses. 
Some of the men in that garrison, still alive today, insisted 
that Stefanik was murdered. The first volley, they say, 
missed the plane, but the second hit its target. Stefanik 
the soldier, statesman and astronomer was dead. 

The Slovaks demanded that an investigation be made 
by the government. Masaryk and his government would 
not allow it. Everthing was done to hush up the affair. 
The world got to know little about the tragedy of Stefanik. 
But the Slovaks kept gathering evidence. It pointed to one 
thing: Stefanik, co-creator of the Ozecho-Slovak Republic, 
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was not wanted by the men of Prague; he would be in 
their way and oppose every act of the Czechs to make a 
colony of Slovakia; he would insist on a free Slovakia with- 
in the framework of Czecho-Slovakia as Masaryk had pro- 
mised the Slovaks it would be. 

Today — thirty-four years after Stefanik’s tragic death 
— the Slovaks still believe that General Milan R. Stefanik 
was murdered — murdered by the men who had plotted 
against the life of the Slovak nation. By the men who pro- 
mised the Slovaks a free life, their own state government, 
their own legislative assembly, Slovak schools and institu- 
tions to get them into a common state with the Czechs — 
and then failed to keep their promises. The anti-democratic, 
anti-Slovak and anti-Christian policy of those men was 
responsible for what happened in and to Czecho-Slovakia 
since 1918. Czecho-Slovakia was a fallacy from the start. 
It was built on sand. It collapsed when the first hurricane 
struck, because there was no one to defend it. Even the 
Czechs would not fire a shot at the Nazis or Communists 
in its defense. 


Stefanik’s work of liberating his nation from tyranny 
is not done. The Slovaks at home and in emigration are 
determined more than ever to complete the job that he 
had begun. Slovakia shall be free and the Slovaks shall: 
again live a life of free men in their own independent Slovak 
Republic. 

e > @ : 

WHO SAID IT? — “In a more general way, the Czechs have 
done much to arouse the resentment even of Slovak naturally favor- 
able towards them, and have grievously damaged their own cause by 
overstressing the “Czechoslovak” idea and by certain measures re- 
garded by the Slovaks as attempts to deprive them of their own na- 
tionality. It is paradoxical, but natural, that the weakness of the 
foundations on which the “Czechoslovak” idea rested became most 
apparent the moment that the idea received official recognition. 
Such phrases as “Czechoslovak nationality” and “Czechoslovak lan- 
guage” might be used for the benefit of the outside world and in 
constitutional and other State documents, but the fact remains that 
to the vast majority of both peoples the idea remained a pure fic- 
tion, and the languages, like the peoples, were, in solid fact, two and 
not one.” — (C. A. Macartney: HUNGARY AND HER SUCCESSORS; 
1937, London). 
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ANNIVERSARY OF A MURDER 


April 18, 1953, marks the sixth anniversary of the 
blackest deed in the history of Czecho-Slovakia — the 
murder of Dr. Joseph Tiso, champion of Slovak freedom, 
exemplary priest of God, and first president of the in- 
dependent Slovak Republic. This day will be solemnly com- 
memorated by Slovaks everywhere, at home and abroad, 
as long as they live. For them Tiso will always be a hero 
and a martyr; he was the most beloved man in Slovakia, 
because he ruled his country wisely under the most trying 
circumstances and saved his nation from destruction. 


During the summer of 1946, Dr. Edward BeneS told 
the Slovak Council of Commissioners that Dr. Joseph Tiso 
would be put to death, but the majority of Slovaks still 
believed that BeneS would change his mind and spare Tiso’s 
life. When the “people’s” court pronounced sentence on 
Dr. Tiso and ordered him to be hanged, Dr. Edward Bene’ 
had the opportunity to improve the deteriorated relation- 
ship between the Czechs and the Slovaks. As president, he 
could have granted clemency after Tiso filed his plea for 
mercy, but Benes preferred to reject it. BeneS refused 
clemency to and ordered the execution of the man who 
was in a large measure responsible for his election to the 
presidency in 1935! 

‘When Dr. Benes gave in to the demand of the Czecho- 
Slovak stooges of the Kremlin who demanded Tiso’s head, 
he drove the last nail into the coffin of Czecho-Slovakia 
and killed the last hope of ever bringing the Czechs and 
the Slovaks together again under one political roof. True, 
the Slovaks are under that roof today, but not because 
they willed it; they were forced under it. And nothing 
but force and terror will keep them under it. 


The Slovaks proclaimed the independence of their 
country through their duly elected representatives in the 
Slovak Parliament on March 14, 1939. The same parliament 
elected Dr. Joseph Tiso president of the independent Slo- 
vak Republic in October of that same year. From then un- 
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til the wanton and violent destruction of the Slovak Re- 
pulic in 1945, when the Slovak Government and Dr. Joseph 
Tiso were forced to flee Bratislava, there was not a single 
official execution in Slovakia bearing Dr. Tiso’s signature. 
And .during the war the people of Slovakia fared - better 
than even most neutral countries. The Slovaks still firmly 
believe that no matter what the circumstances under 
which the independent Slovak Republic was born, it should 
have never been destroyed: It could have served Christiani- 
ty and the western democracies effectively after 1945. 


Dr. Joseph Tiso, who had refused to have Slovakia 
join the Soviet system as an “independent” state during 
the war, died on the gallows in the courtyard of the Brati- 
slava prison when dawn broke on April 18, 1947. His 
greatest crime was his great love for his people and the 
Christian-democratic way of life. He believed that his na- 
tion, just as all nations large and small, had the God-given, 
inherent right to freedom and independence. Tiso was an im- 
placable enemy of Godless, materialistic Communism. In the 
tradition of his people he fought the dread plague of Com- 
munism in and out of season. Even as he was being led to the 
gallows, Dr. Tiso prayed and begged his people to continue 
their fight against the system which would pervert and 
enslave mankind. 


Father Joseph Tiso, who had not signed a single 
order of execution and had saved thousands of Chris- 
tians and Jews from death at the hands of Hitler’s mad- 
men, was himself shamefully put to death on the gallows 
by the man who resigned and betrayed the highest trust 
of his people and cowardly fled his country during its 
darkest hour — — Dr. Edward Benes. But the Communist- 
dominated. Prague Government of Dr. Edward Benes was 
not satisfied with the murder of Tiso. It even denied him 
his last request: to be buried in a plot in his own parish 
cemetery in Banovce. The lifeless body of Tiso was buried 
secretly; later, it is said, it was disintered and cremated, 
the ashes being scattered to the winds, or, as. some say, 
cast into the waters of the Vitava which long ago:claimed 
the life of St. John Nepomucene. 
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The Prague government tried to erase the memory 
of Tiso from the hearts and minds of the Slovak people 
by all means at its disposal. It was and still is a crime 
to utter Tiso’s name publicly, or mention it in the Czecho- 
Slovak press or broadcasts. But the more Prague tries to 
suppress the memory of Tiso, the more it becomes endeared 
and steeled in the hearts of Slovaks everywhere. They 
know that Tiso died for his faith and for his people. Father 
Tiso still lives in his countrymen, who today are more de- 
termined than ever that Communism shall be crushed and 
that they shall once again have their own independent 
Slovak Republic. They believe that, because Father Tiso 
believed it. And they believe, too, that the murderers of 
their beloved martyr and hero shall not escape the just 
punishment of God. When a Slovak meets a Slovak at 
home or in exile, he says: “Remember Tiso — carry on!” 


WHO SAID IT? 


“TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: — Your com- 
ment of November 18 (1947) on ‘the dark curtain descending on 
Prague’ seems to me to be overrated. that the Communist power in 
Czechoslovakia is ‘entrenched in the internal administration’ is an il- 
lusion. It is untrue that the Army is in the Communist hands. The 
fact that a Communist is Secretary of the Interior doesn’t mean at 
all that Communists control the internal machinery of the State... . 
Your comment on the new leadership of the Socialist (Marxist) party 
appears to be influenced by your fear of the Russian interference in 
the internal affairs of Czechoslovakia. Even your correspondent at 
Prague had to state, however (THE TIMES, Oct. 19), that ‘the Czechs 
and Slovaks are made of different stuff from that of some of their 
neighboring countries.’ The replacement of a pro-Soviet president 
of the party by a new man, which was carried out by a free voting 
of the members, is new evidence of the independent spirit of the 70 
year-old Socialist party in Bohemia, which is friendly to the Rus- 
sians but which always has beeu opposed to the overrule of the com- 
petitive Communist party.” — Vlastimal Kybal, THE NEW YORK 
TIMES, 11-27-47. 


e e e 
“Our people at home are united. All the Czechs are... as is the 
overwhelming majority of the Slovaks. . . . They have tabled all in- 


ternal issues; they are interested only in the liberation of the nation 
and the state and the reunification of the Czech lands with Slovakia.” 
— Dr. Edward Bene&, Nov. 12, 1942 (BENES AND SLOVAKIA by Dr. 
Stephen Osuskf, 1943). 
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THE “RUSSIA FIRST” BOYS IN RADIO 
FREE EUROPE 


By Kurt Glaser 


(Reprinted from the February, 1953, issue of the NATIONAL 
REPUBLIC by permission) 

If you are one of sixteen million Americans who have 
given to the “Crusade for Freedom’’ to “help lift the iron 
curtain,” you are naturally interested in what’s being done 
with your money. Even if you’re just a taxpayer, you may 
be interested in an operation which is costing you and me 
plenty and possibly doing the United States more harm 
than good. 

The money collected by the “Crusade for Freedom” 
goes to the ‘National Committee for a Free Europe” in 
New York. With these funds plus a seven-figure subsidy 
from the Government, the Committee finances Radio Free 
Europe which broadcasts from Germany to countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

RFE is supposed to fight Communism and according to its 
own public relations department it does. Obviously an Amer- 
ican propoganda agency should employ only proven anti- 
Communists who can speak from conviction. To do other- 
wise would endanger directly the security of the United 
States. 

Here are some facts about the principal Czechs and 
Slovaks who write, edit, produce and broadcast RFE’s Cze- 
choslovakian program: 

1 They are no more anti-Communists than Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow was a giraffe: they themselves sold Czecho- 
slovakia down the river to the Communists. 

2. The “intelligence” agency operated in Germany by 
the Council of Free Czechoslovakia, to which the more im- 
portant of these individuals belong, is infested with Com- 
munist agents and tips off anti-Communists in Czechoslova- 
kia to Dictator Gottwald’s secret police. 

3. Their political line promotes hatred and rivalry be- 
tween European peoples, thereby helping Stalin. 
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4, With the help of State Department friends they have 
stacked immigration procedures to help left-wingers get 
to the United States and to keep out real anti-Communists. 


To get down to cases, the Czechs and Slovaks running 
the ‘Czechoslovak ” section of RFE are all members of the 
“National Front” parties which governed Czechoslovakia, 
together with the Communists, from 1945 to 1948. The most 
important persons associated with this group are Jan 
Stransky (a leader in the Czech National Socialist Party), 
Martin Kvetko and Pavel Viboch (members of parliament) 
and Ferdinand Peroutka and Pavel Tigrid (editors), all of 
whom are or were until recently employed by RFE. Pe- 
routka is the chief of the “Czechoslovak” section of RFE in 
New York; Tigrid was until October 1, 1952, chief of the 
broadcasting station in Munich. Not directly associated with 
RFE, but playing important background roles, are Peter 
Zenkl and Hubert Ripka (cabinet ministers), Jan Papanek 
(former Czechoslovak delegate to the U. N.), Josef Lettrich 
(National Councillor in Slovakia) and Andrew Valushek 
(editor of the New Yorksky Dennik). All these individuals 
(except Papanek and Valushek, who were already in the 
United States) left Czechoslovakia during or after the 
reorganization of February, 1948, sometimes referred to in- 
correctly as the “Gottwald Putsch.” 


The “National Front’ politicians were accepted imme- 
diately by the State Department as ‘democratic exiles” and 
their organization in America, the “Council of Free Czecho- 
slovakia,” was recognized as a quasi-official spokesman 
representing democratic Czechs and Slovaks. American of- 
ficials were either unaware of or closed their eyes to the 
fact that the ‘‘non-Communist’ parties of the “National 
Front” had begun to collaborate with the Communists as 
early as 1935, and had continued to do so until 1948. The 
National Front’s “line” was expounded by Minister Zenkl in 
a speech to the Temporary National Assembly in November, 
1945, in which he said: 


“The nationally conscious Czechs and Slovaks have no 
doubt that... permanent collaboration with the USSR is 
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necessary. Never without the USSR, never against the 
USSR, always at its side!” 

During World War II the National Front’s forerunner, 
the ‘Czechoslovak Democratic Government” in London, 
planned its post-war policies in such a way that they could 
only be carried out with Soviet support. It would take too 
long to explain these policies here, but we may take the 
word of Dr. Ivo Duchacek (now working for the Voice of 
America) who said in 1946 that: 


“Our alliance with the Soviet Union is the main pillar 
of our foreign policy... (It) guarantees us the immediate 
help of the Soviet armies in case of emergency.” 

To compensate for Soviet support, the Czechoslovak 
Government in London issued passports to a number of 
Communist agents, and got them jobs on either the British 
Broadcasting Company’s Czechoslovak section or the Com- 
munist Party’s Daily Worker, the two staffs being inter- 
changeable for operating purposes. Other agents were in- 
filtrated into the United States, such as the Communists 
Bension Batt and Karel Leitner of the New Yorkske Listy 
(Czech-language paper), and Desider Benau, a subordinate 
of Valushek on the (Slovak-language) New Yorksky Den- 
nik, now merged with the Listy. Batt, Leitner and Benau 
are now back in Communist Czechoslovakia, where they 
occupy important positions. 

After the liberation of Czechoslovakia in 1945 the Na- 
tional Front politicians continued to collaborate with the 
Communists. ‘Let us declare war on fear of bolshevism and 
forbid, at the same time, the formation of any anti-Com- 
munist front whatever!” declared the Social Democratic 
newspaper Pravo Lidu. On February 9, 1948, only a few 
weeks before the State Department took him over as a 
“democratic exile,” RFE’s Ferdinand Peroutka restated the 
“line” as follows: 

“In Czech politics, in Czech national life, it is urgent 
that we come to an understanding with the Communist 
Party. ... The Communist Party shall remain the greatest 
force in our political scheme even after the elections are 
over, and socialism shall remain the foundation of our na- 
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tional life.... Coming to terms with the Communists is the 
golden theme of our political philosophy.” (“What Do We 
Want of Them?” Dnesek, February 9, 1948.) 


Since arriving in the United States, the National Front- 
ers have sold their wealthy backers and apparently the 
Government the myth that the Communists “took over” 
Czechoslovakia in 1948 despite their efforts to prevent it. 
The fact is: they themselves had sold Czechoslovakia down 
the river to the Communists long before 1948, and did 
nothing to prevent the “Gottwald Putsch.” The first step 
was a secret treaty with the Soviets in 1941, followed by an 
open treaty in 1943, and a number of supplemental agree- 
ments which set up a Moscow-planned program for soviet- 
izing Czechoslovakia. The main elements of this program 
were (1) the prohibition of political parties which would 
not go along with the Communists; (2) the “Kosice Pro- 
gram” of socialization which liquidated the anti-Communist 
middle class; and (3) the expulsion of the anti-Communist 
German-speaking minority, most of whom had had nothing 
to do with Nazi atrocities. To carry out this program there 
was established in 1945 (not 1948) a police state with so- 
called ‘‘People’s Courts’ on the Soviet model (Ripka and 
Stransky signed the decree setting them up) and a Czech 
secret police under a Communist minister. In Slovakia it 
was not necessary to have a communist minister for police. 
The Slovak Democratic Party’s Mikulas Ferjencik, an asso- 
ciate of Lettrich, jailed 130,000 Slovaks in 1945-47, and did 
such a good job of liquidating anti-Communists that the 
Communists thanked him for it. Lettrich applauded this ac- 
tion, writing: 

“Centrifugal forces shall be jailed.... Centrifugal 
forces are today eradicated and liquidated.” 


RFE’s Martin Kvetko backed up the action by issuing 
an “Executive Decree on Labor Camps’ providing for con- 
finement without trial, which Communist Gottwald liked so 
well he extended it later to the whole of Czechoslovakia. 
Lettrich’s and Kvetko’s Slovak ‘‘Democratic’”’ Party passed 
a resolution in 1948 stating that: 


“The leaders of the Democratic Party... will give full 
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support to the Commissioner of the Interior in all matters 
pertaining to obstructing any anti-State activity whatso- 
ever.... We are in accord with a thorough purge of anti- 
State elements.” 

....As for Commissioner Ferjencik, he later tried to enter 
the United States and was held on Ellis Island on complaints 
of Americans of Slovak descent. But Jan Papanek evidently 
pulled some wires in Washington and the decision of the 
Immigration Service was reversed by “higher authority.” 

' The National Fronters supported unanimously all 
measures to carry out the Sovietization plan. It was useful 
for the Communists to have a majority of ‘non-Commun- 
ists” in the Government, since this allayed the suspicions of 
the West. By February, 1948, the process of Sovietization 
was substantially completed, and Gottwald did not need the 
“non-Communists” any more. Whether the National Front- 
ers made a secret deal with the Communists, as suggested 
by Robert Ingrim and other writers, is a moot point, but 
it is a fact that they could be much more useful to Gottwald 
in the United States (or in RFE Munich) than in Czecho- 
slovakia. It is also a fact that most of them got out of 
Czechoslovakia without the least interference by the Com- 
munists, some even driving their own cars. 


Having arrived in the United States, the National 
Front politicians organized the ‘Council for Free Czecho- 
slovakia” and its sister organization, the “American Fund 
for Czechoslovak Refugees.” The Fund has big names such 
as Professor Shotwell of Columbia, Drew Pearson and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, but is actually run by Papanek and Valushek, 
who have also been active in the ‘““American Slav Congress,” 
cited by the Attorney General as ‘‘subversive and Commun- 
ist” and by the House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties as ‘‘a Moscow-inspired and directed federation of Com- 
munist-dominated organizations.” 


The “Council of Free Czechoslovakia’ boasts in one 
of its own leaflets that it convinced the State Department to 
let its agents in Germany pre-screen Czech and Slovak re- 
fugees who wanted to come to the United States. Among 
the screeners have been such individuals as Dr. Schenk, Dr. 
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Rebhahn and Dr. Jerabek, who are notorious in Germany 
for their open left-wing sympathies and associations. It is 
obvious that these gentlemen did their best to blackball 
any genuine anti-Communists who wanted a United States 
visa. Typical of those who did get in is one Rostislav Foukal, 
who shortly before his departure for America delivered him- 
self of the following: 

Every democratic thinking person must recognize that 
the present economic system in America is rotten to the core, 
the workers are exploited by their employers and stifled by 
Taft and Company .... We Czechoslovakian socialists .... 
will help America to escape from the claws of the capital- 
ists ... We will help the Americans to re-shape their history.” 

As a communications channel between the “Council of 
Free Czechoslovakia” and the “underground” remaining in 
that country, a message center was set up in Frankfurt, 
Germany, under the management of General Moravec, for- 
merly head of the “Czechoslovakian Intelligence Service” in 
London This organization was heavily infiltrated with Com- 
munist agents, a number of whom have been arrested as 
Gottwald spies by U. S. intelligence agencies. It is quite ob- 
vious that the ‘‘Moravec’”’ organization contains other spies 
who have not yet been discovered. It managed to leak 
enough information to the Czech State Prosecutor to con- 
vict the most prominent members of the “underground” and 
it is considered by West German officials to be dangerously. 
subversive. Yet RFE, evidently with State Department ap- 
proval, uses the “Moravec” outfit to gather some of the 
“intelligence” which it broadcasts. American agencies some- 
times use it too; a recent case involved a “Moravec” report 
on Czech fortifications, complete with diagrams, for which 
American officers paid a goodly sum. It was a fine report 
except for one thing — a further examination showed that 
the fortifications did not exist. 

The National Fronters have not, to my knowledge, re- 
canted their pre-1948 policies. Peroutka, who late in 1947 
wrote that it would be “unthinkable” to take the side of the 
United States in conflict with the Soviet Union, stated in 
1949 that he would endeavor to remove from the “Council 
of Free Czechoslovakia” all member opposed to socialism 
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(Navrat, Paris, July 15, 1949). The Tribuna, intellectual 
magazine of the National Front, declared in 1950 that “pri- 
vate initiative is a thing of the past,” and in 1951 that “pri- 
vate possession of the means of production ...is immoral, 
anti-social, unjust, inefficient and disadvantageous.” 

By turning over an American-financed propaganda op- 
eration to the National Front, we are sabotaging our own 
“fight for freedom” in Europe. This is all the more so since 
RFE, although theoretically private, is considered by most 
Europeans to be associated with the United States Govern- 
ment, which in fact it is. 
: It is apparent that RFE tends to undermine American 
popularity in Europe. To begin with, its policies and per- 
sonnel are anathema to the Slovaks, of whom at least 80 
per cent (as estimated by Dr. Kvetko, a National Fronter) 
want an independent Slovak state. Among the Czechs, the 
strictly non-Communist organizations, such as General 
Prchala’s Czech National Committee; appear’ to be more 
popular than the left-wing National Front. Those Czechs 
who like the National Front’s policy ‘of advanced socialism 
bordering on Communism won’t find too much wrong with 
the Gottwald regime anyway. Finally, the rabid anti-German 
attitude taken by many of the National Front’s politicians 
and writers — not so much over the air, where they have 
been subject to some censorship, but in their outside writ- 
ings and speeches — has infuriated large sectors of the 
German public. The net result is that RFE antagonizes 
exactly those people, on both sides of the iron curtain, whom 
it is vital to have on our side for our own security. Nor has 
it helped that the Chief and Personnel Director of the pro- 
posed American-financed Russian. broadcasting station to 
parallel RFE, Yakovlev alias Nareikis, and Vasiliev alias 
Gottlieb alias Bogolyubov, are both long-time members of 
Stalin’s MVD (secret police, formerly NKVD) who con- 
tinued to work for that agency after they had left the So- 
viet Union and had theoretically joined Stalin’s enemies. 

The American people have elected a new administra- 
tion which has promised to proceed vigorously against Com- 
munist dangers which threaten the United States. It is 
clear that in the sector just described there is plenty to do. 
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CASTLES OF SLOVAKIA 


STRECNO 


One of the fourteen fortresses in ruins along the river 
Vah is the castle Streéno, built, they say, by the fearless 
Matthew Cak, “the Lord of the V4h and the Tatras.” 
Many were the occupants of this stronghold, the glory of 
a past era, nestled on the summit of Mt. Bieda. We read 
that Streéno was the home of Francis Veseliny in the 
17th century. The wife of Veseliny, Sophia Bosniak, died 
in the stronghold April 28, 1644, and her body, interned 
in the Lauretanian side-chapel of the Teplitka church, 
has remained practically whole for over 300 years. 


Sophia married the handsome Veseliny in her best 
years; they were very happy at Streéno. They were happy, 
that is until Veseliny was called away by duty. When he 
returned Veseliny was a very changed man. He practically 
ignored Sophia who had run out to welcome him home. 
He spent days at a time in his room or on the hunt and 
ate his meals alone. Sophia became very sad indeed; she 
was alone and in tears. Then the news came to her that 
Veseliny was preparing to leave the castle the Tuesday 
before Haster. The night before the said Tuesday, Sophia 
received a letter from her sister, which explained why 
her ‘husband acted so strangely. The news broke her heart, 
when she learned that Veseliny had fallen in love with an- 
other and wanted to leave her. 


Near the narrow path which led to Streéno was a 
high boulder, inside of which was an altar of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Sophia hastened there with a heavy heart 
and spent the whole night in prayer. The following morn- 
ing, Veseliny noticed her as he was ready to leave the 
castle. Sophie was all spent from tears. Veseliny was mov- 
ed exceedingly. Sophia’s prayers were heard. Her husband 
leaped from his horse, embraced his wife, and begged her 
forgiveness. That was easy enough to do for the faithful, 
happy wife. That Tuesday became a special day for Sophia. 
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Every year on the Tuesday before Easter she would go 
barefoot to the cave of the Blessed Mother. She visited 
the church in Tepli¢ka every day and during advent made 
the visit barefoot. Sophia was noted for her kindness, 
the poor were her wards and she founded a hospital. 


After Sophia died at Streéno, April 28, 1644, the 
chapel of the Blessed Mother was opened to the public, 
as the saintly Sophia had wished before her death. Her 
body was not preserved artificially or scientifically, yet 
it has not fallen into decay. The story goes on to say 
that when Thok6ély invaded the vicinity in 1678, he plund- 
ered and burned Streéno;and had the casket containing 
the body of Sophia taken from the chapel and opened, in- 
tending to rob it of jewelry and valuables. When he found 
but one finger bearing a ring, Thokély flew into a rage, 
cut the ring finger off, and threw the body of Sophia into 
lime. But her body remained practically the same as it 
was. Sophia’s body was removed to the Tepli¢ka church 
in 1698, when Leopold I. ordered Streéno destroyed. In 
1729 the casket was placed in the Lauretanian Chapel. Above 
the casket is a portrait. of Sophia. The Slovaks of the vicinity 
say that the casket contains the body of a saint. The people 
of Zilina even today honor Sophia as the mother of widows 
and orphans. 


WHO SAID IT? — “In the most important decisions, such for 
instance as concerned the foreign policy of the state, the government 
never consulted the parliament. In the summer of 1947, when the 
government was confronted with a Soviet demand not to partici- 
pate in the Paris conference on the Marshall Plan, it did not even 
consult the parliamentary committee of foreign affairs, and the 
chairman of the committee. Ivo Duchdéek, a former Socialist news- 
paperman, refused my demand for an immediate convocation of the 
committee. Although the great majority of citizens, including even 
most of the supporters of the Socialist parties, were in favor of par- 
ticipation and although the ministers were warned to this effect by 
several deputies, the government unanimously decided not to parti- 
cipate. This was extraordinary in view of the fact that there were 
only nine Communist members in the government of twenty-six minis- 
ters, the seventeen non-Communists clearly having a preponderant 
majority. Through this decision, the last opportunity to have new 
elections was probably lost.” — (Bohdan Chudoba, former member 
of the Czech Parliament, in THOUGHT, Fordham University Quar- 
terly, Vol 25. No 96, 1950). 
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A VOICE FOR SLOVAKIA 
James McVann 


He stood about five feet ten, angular, and with the 
tenseness marked in so many priests who have fled from 
Communist countries. We met in Albany, N. Y., at the home 
of Father B. Culver Alford, a diocesan official and a friend 
from Roman days. When I was introduced to the stranger, 
my curiosity rose at the announcement that this Father 
Augustin Zan came from Slovakia, where he had been as- 
sistant to Monsignor Tiso; later for six years he worked 
as the Papal Relief Mission’s representative to Slovak D. 
P.’s throughout Germany and Austria. Here was a man to 
interview. 

My first question had to do with the antecedents of 
Father Zan (prounonced Zan-yeh). 

He replied in an English by no means faultless but very 
good for one in this country only a year. 

“Forty-one years ago I was born at Prievidza, a Slo- 
vakian village in the foothills of the Carpathians. Prievid- 
za means ‘long view’; our village got the name because in 
old times there the government guards could see down the 
roads that went straight into the forests. 

“My seminary education was obtained at Nitra, an- 
cient capital of Slovakia.” 

Tiso 

The next question had to do with Monsignor Joseph 
Tiso, President of the Slovak Republic from 1939 to 1945, 
who was hanged in 1947 by the Red government of Prague. 

“How did Monsignor Tiso come to power?” 

“He succeeded Monsignor Andrew Hlinka as head of 
what was called the Hlinka Party. When Slovakia, freed 
from the Czech government by the Nazi occupation of Bo- 
hemia, set up its own republic, Monsignor Tiso was elected 
president by the free votes of the country.” 

“Wasn’t Slovakia occupied by Hitler like the rest of 
Czechoslovakia?” 
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“No,” he emphasized. “We stayed free. All during the 
war my country had neither German nor Russian occupa- 
tion.” 

“What sort of man was Tiso?” 

“He was a courageous — what do you call it? — 
straight out, no speaking around.” 

“Forthright ?” 

“Forthright. He was a man prepared at all times to die. 
The Nazis tried to assassinate him at Bratislava in 1944. He 
had refused to let Slovak soldiers be taken into the German 
army. When eleven American pilots were downed in Slova- 
kia combatting Nazi fliers, he refused to give them up to 
Germany and spirited them to freedom via Jugoslavia. 

“Then the Reds pressed him to form a Soviet Slovak 
Republic. He refused, knowing they would take his life 
when the Allies won.” 

“What was your own relation to Tiso?’”’ I next asked. 
“Were you his political secretary or lieutenant?” 

“Oh, no. From 1938 to 1939 I was assistant — what 
you call curate — in the parish where he was pastor, at 
Banovce. All week Tiso was head of the government. On 
Sunday he came back to be priest of his people.” 

“But why did he, a priest, accept the Presidency?” 

“He didn’t want to. Slovakia was under Nazi domination 
— four million against fifty million. What could they do? 
Tiso knew his position was almost impossible. But he ac- 
cepted because he wanted to do all he could for his country. 
Once the West condemned him for things he had to do. 
They know better now. He was a great hero.” 


Papal Almoner 


“Were you with him when he was executed?” 

“I had fled. A year before Monsignor Tiso died, the 
Catholic underground sent me a letter saying that the Reds 
had decided to hang me. The underground helped me to 
escape into the American zone of Austria.” 

“Then what?” 

“Return to Slovakia was out of the question. I de- 
termined to help my people — thousands of them — who 
were refugees in Western Germany and Austria. With the 
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aid of Archbishop Carlo Chiarlo, head of the Third Papal 
Relief Mission to Germany, I was appointed to look after 
Slovaks in eighty centers.” 

“What was your work?” 

“Spiritual, charitable — not political. I tried to provide 
them with priests, sacraments and money raised by the 
Papal Relief. For that I made a hundred trips to Germany. 
Seventeen Slovak exile priests helped me. The Holy Father 
gave me the power to confer Confirmation.” 

“Why do you say your work was not political?” 

“As a priest and delegate of the Pope’s charitable 
agency, I avoided politics. The nearest to political action I 
approached was when, on behalf of the Holy See, I ques- 
tioned Polish, Hungarian, Slovakian, and Ukrainian refu- 
gees about church conditions in their country.” 

Immigrant 

I asked him next how he came to the United States. 

“I knew I could get no help from the IRO — Interna- 
tional Relief Organization — because some of their agents 
opposed my religious work. So I went direct to the Ameri- 
can consulate at Salzburg, where I obtained entry not as a 
refugee official but strictly in terms of American immigra- 
tion law. 

“Monsignor Emil Komora of New York, director of the 
Catholic Committee for Refugees, was helpful. And I am 
grateful to Bishop Gibbons for admitting me to his diocese. 
They helped me to come to this nice country.” 

I smiled at the little touch of newcomer’s English, 
“nice country,” Father Zan’s one lapse in an otherwise good 
performance. The questions continued. 

“Why did you come to America?” 

“To work among the Slovaks here. There are two mil- 
lion in the United States and one million in Canada. And to 
obtain assistance for our unhappy people back home.” 

“Tell me of your people’s unhappiness ” 


Intrepid Faith 


He leaned back in his chair, like a man recollecting. 
“You will have to be patient with me a little if you would 
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understand my nation’s plight. We Slovaks are proud of 
our religious history — the oldest Christian nation in Cen- 
tral Europe, dating back from the fifth century. Then in 
863 the great saints Cyril and Methodius came from Con- 
stantinople and renewed the Catholicism not only of the 


Slovaks but of all the various Slavic nations — Czechs, 
Poles, Ukrainians, Croatians, Slovenes — as well as the 
Hungarians. 


“Though Slovakia lost its political independence in the 
eleventh century, it never let go its national consciousness. 
No, not even under the domination of the Prague govern- 
ment when the regimes of Masaryk and Benes, violating the 
autonomy assured Slovakia by Wilson at Versailles, forced 
on us a Czech control in government, police, and education. 

“So when Hitler took over Bohemia and Moravia, our 
people seized the chance and proclaimed their Independent 
Republic. Until 1945 the country was free of occupation. In 
the war it took sides with Nazi Germany by defending its 
borders against Russia; there could be no neutrality with 
godless Communism. 

“In the Red invasion many towns and villages were 
razed to the ground (the way the Nazis had razed Lidice). 
Women were raped, about thirty thousand Slovaks were 
deported to Siberia. Thousands more fled to the West. 


“Then when the Reds took control at Prague, the Slo- 
vaks voted 70 per cent against Communism. For that they 
have been persecuted by the so-called People’s Courts. It is 
essentially a religious persecution, as the whole question 
of Central Europe is a religious question. 

“Now all churches and clergy are under Red supervi- 
sion No priest may preach anything but state-issued bulle- 
tins. Catholic education has been turned over to Marxism. 
The seminary at Bratislava has only Communist youth who 
go out passing for priests until the people detect them in 
their Marxist doctrine and walk out on their sermons. Every 
bishop is in prison or under house arrest. So severe is their 
confinement that they cannot go to confession except in 
the presence of a Red observer —- and they must confess 
in Slovak for him to understand. A thousand priests are 
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in concentration camps, forced to labor in mines and fac- 
tories.’ 

I interupted him to ask, “Are any priests being sent 
to Siberia?” 

“So far they are being kept in Slovakia. But Catholic 
laymen are sent to concentration camps. 

“Has this weakened the faith of the people?” 

“On the contrary.” he replied with a touch of pride, 
“their faith is stronger. They fill the churches. Since the 
government seizes all Church collections, they support 
the clergy privately.” 


Voice of Hope 


“Are you in a position now to help your nation?” 

“To some extent. To needy priests I send Mass stipends. 
and the money I collect for the people is transmitted to 
Father Vojtech Bucko, my successor as delegate to the 
Slovak exiles in Europe. 

We both shifted in our chairs for the last question. 

“Father Zan, what do you hope for your country?” 

“I hope Slovakia will be free again I hope it will have 
the same freedom as America, to worship God and decide 


its own affairs.”” — (INFORMATION, Dec. 1952). 
e e e 
WHO SAID IT? — “However close the original bonds (between 


the Slovaks and the Czechs) may have been, the ten centuries during 
which the Slovaks formed a part of the kingdom of Hungary, while 
the Czechs were subjected to German and Austrian influences, natur- 
ally brought about a marked differentation between the two peoples. 
Even the physical stocks camot be so closely related today as they 
were a thousand years ago, for the Czechs are today inextricably 
mingled with German elements, while the Slovak mountaineers have 
retained their racial purity to a larger degree. ... There is, however, 
a noticeable difference both in physical appearance and in character 
between the dour, efficient, but somewhat ungainly Czech, and the 


airy, talkative, happy-go-lucky Slovak.” — (C. A. Macartney: HUN- 
GARY AND HER SUCCESSORS; 1937, London). 
e e e 
WHO SAID IT? — “Slovakia has never been too happy. in its 


union with Bohemia and Moravia in the synthetic Czechoslovak state. 
The Masaryk-BeneS Government sentenced Dr. Vojtech Tuka to fif- 
teen years imprisonment in 1928 for separatism. The BeneS-Gottwald 
Government hanged Monsignor Tiso for the same offense in 1947, and 
Clementis is to be tried for it in 1951.” — (John MacCormac, The 
NEW YORK TIMES, 3-3-51). 
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COULD CZECHS AND SLOVAKS AGREE? 
Joseph Kirschbaum, M. A., LL. D. 


In his scholarly work “The Habsburg Monarchy,” the 
eminent English historian A. J. P. Taylor, writing in re- 
gard to Czech tendencies to assimilate the Slovak people 
and to dominate Slovakia, stated that the Czechs over- 
looked the fact that the age of national amalgamation 
was over and, therefore, “the Czech could outplay the 
Slovaks; they could not satisfy them.” According to Mr. 
Taylor: 

‘Masaryk revived the radical idea of 1848 and pro- 
posed to create a single ‘Czechoslovak’ nation by will 
power. Masaryk knew little of the Slovaks; others knew 
even less This was his strength in dealing with the allied 
leaders; it could not solve the Slovak problem. Masaryk 
had hoped that the Czechs and the Slovaks would come 
together as the English and the Scotch had done; the 
Slovaks turned out to be the Irish.” 


Just recently I quoted this statement of Mr. Taylor’s 
while conversing with a representative of American po- 
litics. My interlocutor said nothing about it, but asked 
whether the Czechs themselves thought along those lines. 


“Not all Czechs,’ I replied; ‘however, I do not think 
that would or could alter the fact stated by Taylor.” 


In reality, even though Taylor notes objectively the 
development of the relationship between the Czechs and 
the Slovaks, the leadership of the Czech exile obstinately 
refuses to see this historic actuality and draw from it 
the logical conclusion. Still imbued with imperialistic 
ideas, certain Czech exiles continue to follow the illusions 
of the hapless past which can never return. Hven today 
they are not interested in a federated Czecho-Slovakia, 
but are dreaming of forcing the Slovaks once again into 
a political system which came into being with the Constitu- 
tion of 1920, the preamble of which begins with the words 
“We the Czechoslovak nation.” That Constitution - was 
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authored by the Czechs without Slovak participation. Of 
course, the Prague Government, headed by T. G. Masaryk, 
saw to it that the Slovaks had a voice in it: it appointed 
such genuine Slovaks like Dr. Edward Benes and Alice 
Masaryk (both Czechs!) to represent the Slovak nation 
on the committee on the constitution! 

On the other hand, these Czech emigrants forget 
the “imponderabilia,” such as the fact that their names 
inevitably evoke in the Slovaks not only bitter reminiscen- 
ces of the twenty-year-old centralism, but also the phant- 
om of the gallows, concentration camps, deportations, mur- 
ders and the destruction of properties of thousands of 
Slovak families after the re-establishment of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia in 1945. All this is connected with the names of Ripka, 
Peroutka, Zenkl, Prochazka and the political parties which 
the Czech emigrants in the “Council of Free Czechoslovakia” 
represent. 

For every self-conscious Slovak, therefore, it is an insult 
when these Czech emigrants think that the Slovak nation 
could agree with their political conceptions, or that it 
could recognize a representation of people with an anti- 
Slovak record such as has practically every representa- 
tive of the “Council of Free Czechoslovakia.” They de- 
finitely do not represent the will of the Slovak nation, 
and when the representatives of the “Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia” pretend that they do, they are only de- 
ceiving the international public. The mandate given them 
in the shadow of the gallows and under the threat of 
Russian bayonets for services rendered to Communist ex- 
pansion has long lost its validity. 

Does this mean that every understanding and coope- 
ration between the Czechs and Slovaks in exile and be- 
tween the Czech nation and the Slovak nation is excluded 
a priori after liberation? 

It does not. 


The Slovak nation and its representatives in exile are 
sufficiently aware of the fact that the fight against 
Communism and, later, the destiny of Central Europe re- 
quire the understanding and cooperation of all the Central- 
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European nations. That is why the Slovaks are for an 
understanding in Central Europe. At the same time, how- 
ever, it is clear to the Slovaks that a new organization of 
Central Europe must be built on realities which respect 
historical realities and geopolitical laws, and not on the 
imperialistic dreams of the emigrants in the “Council of 
Free Czechoslovakia.” Therefore, the Slovaks are convinc- 
ed that cooperation with the Czech emigrants of the Coun- 
cil cannot be considered in the interest of a better future 
of Central Europe. 

This has already become clear even to several indi- 
viduals of the Czech exile. Unfortunately, their number 
is small, but they are politically sober and intellectually 
strong. Professor Dr. Bohdan Chudoba is the foremost 
among them. He has the courage not only to see the pro- 
blems of Europe in their right perspective, but also to 
persistently propagate and defend his truth against all the 
hatred of his own countrymen in exile. It is self-evident 
to Dr. Chudoba that “just as a hundred years ago, so even 
today all Central-European nations, including the Sudeten 
Germans, want to have their own properties and their 
own administrations.” Therefore, says Chudoba altogeth- 
er correctly, Czech politics will either “concur with this 
reality and so also have chance to say something about 
it, or else it will continue in the captivity of imperialistic 
dreams, which can be nothing else but an ephemeral 
chapter in Czech history, and then reality will develop 
without the Czechs exactly as it did during Munich” 
(ROZPRAVY, Rome, Vol. IV, No. 1). 


In practical politics, for Dr. Chudoba this means: 1. 
A new Central European order must have the full assent 
of Germany right from the beginning, because otherwise 
it would not be real; 2. the Czechs must resolve the ques- 
tion of the Sudeten Germans as quickly as possible; 3. 
the Czechs must come to an agreement, just as quickly as 
possible, with the Slovaks so that they could have at 
least one friend in Central, Europe. 


Undoubtedly no one will object to Chudoba’s views, 
at least no one who is really interested in establishing a 
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real, permanent peace in Central Europe, and not a new, 
dangerous, provisional condition. Conversely, such an out- 
look on Central-European problems must be taken as an 
indication that not only sensible talks would be possible 
with the younger Czech generation, but even a sober 
cooperation could be effected with it on the basis of 
“suum cuique.” Of course, in practical politics further de- 
velopment will depend on how many Czech politicians will 
have the courage to face realities and also adapt political 
acts to reality. In the last analysis, whether Czech politics 
will be governed by the spirit of Ripka and Zenkl, or by 
the spirit of the views formulated by Chudoba, on this will 
depend the relationship between the Czechs and the Slo- 
vaks. Today, along with Communism, the Czech exile and 
especially the “Council of Free Czechoslovakia” is the 
greatest enemy of the Slovaks. The incontrovertible fact 
is the Czechs are the only nation on earth fighting against 
the freedom and independence of Slovaks. 


WHO SAID IT? 


“WE ARE THD ALLIES OF THE SOVIET UNION AND SHALL 
REMAIN FAITHFUL TO THAT ALLIANCE. We are friends of the 
Western Allies, we shall maintain our friendship towards them and 
will do our loyal best to retain their friendship and we shall sincerely 


pursue A NEW SLAVONIC Policy.” — (Dr. Bene3’, Message to the 
Provisional National Assembly, Prague, Oct. 28. 1945). 
e * 


“There are some individuals who assert that we are in the hands 
of the Soviets, yet the governments look upon us in a different way. 
WE ARE ALLIES OF THE SOVIET UNION AND WE SHALL AL- 
WAYS REMAIN FAITHFUL TO THE SOVIETS. We are friends of 
the west, and we shall remain SUCH friends. In the form of our al- 
liance with the Soviet Union we proceed and we shall proceed IN OUR 
OWN. WAY.” — (Dr. Bene& Statement to the Praesidium of the Slo- 
vak National Council, Prague, Oct. 9, 1945). 

a e @ 


“But I say quite openly that the path which Soviet Russia took 
after the last war is not the one which will be followed in Czecho- 
slovakia. Our conditions are completely different from every point 
of view, and we shall not abandon our old method of evolutionary 
adaptation and our old policy of balance between the east and the 
west. Our geographical position does not permit us to change this 
century-old policy violently.” — (Dr. Bene8, Foreign Affairs, New 


York, Oct. 1944). 
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THE TRAGIC CASE OF DUSAN SLAVIK 


Constantine Culen 


No generation of the Slovak nation sinned so grievously 
against its own people as did the generation of so-called 
“pre-revolutionary” Slovaks, who rendered service to Prague 
and so betrayed their Slovak birthright for a mess of Czech 
pottage. To this group belong Dr. Joseph Lettrich, former 
chairman of the Slovak National Front and communist colla- 
borator, and Dr. George Slavik, former ambassador of Dr. 
Bene’ to the USA — today both are leading members of 
the “Council of Free Czechoslovakia.” They were the so- 
called “Czechoslovaks,” the “ruling class” of Slovakia, who 
believed that political leaders of the overwhelming majority 
of the Slovak nation were not fit for any government office 
either in Slovakia or in the ill-fated Czecho-Slovak Republic 
of T. G. Masaryk and Dr. Edward Bene&S. 


This story is about the son of Dr. George Slavik, DuSan 
Slavik, who was executed several years ago along with an 
industrialist named Tvar6zka for espionage and acts inimical 
to the “people’s democracy.” The court which tried Slavik 
and others was the court set up by Dr. Edward BeneS, for 
whom the elder Slavik worked — the court approved by 
Dr. Lettrich, who today roams freely about America telling 
people how great a democrat and anti-Communist he is! 


The irony of the whole affair is that Dr. Lettrich had 
decorated both of the executed men for services rendered 
to restore Czecho-Slovakia. The boys did everything in 1945 
to annihilate the independent state of Slovakia and re-estab- 
lish the Czecho-Slovak state of Bene’ which was unwanted 
by 90 per cent of the Slovak people. For that they were 
decorated by Lettrich and the Reds. Again they became 
members of the “ruling” class. Then in 1949: death by the 
order of the “People’s Court!” 


It should be noted for history that the Slovak Republic 
throughout its six-year existence had protected DuSan Sla- 
vik. And all the while his father, ambassador George Slavik, 
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villified and smeared the Slovak State and threatened Tiso 
and other Slovak leaders with terrible reprisals. What was 
young Dusan doing during that time? Attending Bratislava 
University and taking advantage of everything the Slovak 
State had to offer to Slovak students. And the Tvarézkas 
waxed rich, just as had so many other “select” families of 
Brezova. 


When waves of the bolshevik armies inundated Slovakia 
in 1945, the unfinished lawyer DuSan Slavik became the 
“leader” of a group of Slovak students. At 23 he was a 
Deputy of parliament. Dr. Lettrich and the Reds knew whom 
to place in high positions. They could not trust the hated 
Catholic “separatists” and followers of Hlinka and Tiso. 
But they knew that they could depend on the Slaviks, 
Ursinys, Stefaniks, Boors, Cobrdas and others — who pro- 
fessed to be Christian followers of Martin Luther — to 
make it really tough for the overwhelming Catholic majority 
of the Slovak population. And tough they made it, too! 


The youngsters of this so-called “ruling” class in Slova- 
kia followed closely in their fathers’ footsteps. As their 
fathers had divided positions and functions in 1918, so also 
did their sons in 1945. They shared lucrative governmental 
positions in Slovakia with nobody but the Communists. The 
youthful leaders of Slovak students outlawed all existing 
student organizations and established a new one: “The Club 
of Fighting Youth.” Only a partisan and non-Catholic could 
be an officer of the Club. RudaS and Bazany represented 
the Communists in the office of the Club, and Slavik, Stef4- 
nik and Boor represented the families of the “pre-revolu- 
tionary” super-patriots. 


The very first thing that DuSan’s Club did was to set 
up a screening commission to put the finger on all students 
“who had sinned against the Slovak nation.” As a result 
thousands of students were expelled from universities. Their 
crime: they belonged to the Hlinka Youth Organization! 
Young Slavik further proposed that no diplomas or degrees 
given or acquired during the years of the Slovak Republic be 
recognized as valid. But that proposition fell through be- 
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cause even the Communists thought it was going too far 
at that time. 

Young Slavik had begun his political career as a Deputy 
of Lettrich’s Democratic Party. But when Benes saw that 
Lettrich was getting a bit cocky in Slovakia — claiming 
that his party represented at least 62 per cent of the voting 
population — he gave money to Dr. Srobar to start the 
Liberty Party. Young Slavik was in on the deal. He soon be- 
came a leading member of the new party and a private sec- 
retary to Srobar; he was told the party had the blessing of 
Bene’ and soon would be the largest political party in Slova- 
kia. But even then he was not satisfied. A year later DuSan 
Slavik became a member of the Socialist Democratic Party, 
which promised him more than Srobar’s party. 


After the Stalinists were firmly entrenched in the gov- 
ernment of Czecho-Slovakia, they staged their so-called 
“putsch” in February, 1948. Everything went overboard. 
All Red opposition was outlawed, jailed, exiled to Siberia, 
put into labor camps or executed. Bene’, Sramek and many 
other “democratic” greats who collaborated fully with the 
Gottwaldists were thrown out. Lettrich, Ursiny, Slavik, and 
all the other “select” leaders, who had set out with the Reds 
to smash the Catholics of Slovakia, shared a similar fate. 
And young Dusan Slavik, who had screened so many of his 
classmates and labeled them “anti-state,’”’ made out worse 
than most of the bigwigs who had counseled him. Lettrich 
and many of the leading “pre-revolutionary” Slovaks are 
enjoying the freedom of America and London, but DuSan 
was executed. 


DuSan Slavik was executed by order of the “people’s 
court.’’ His murderers were the enemies of the Slovak nation. 
But his father and he had thought they were friends. DuSan 
walked in his father’s footsteps, hoping that he too, as a 
faithful follower of the anti-democratic, anti-Christian and 
anti-Slovak policies of BeneS, might have an eternal claim 
to some ministerial job, just like his father seemed to have. 
DuSan, however, was just as terribly mistaken as was Bene, 
who had found out too late that you cannot do business with 
Stalin and win. 
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Dr. BeneS knew how the Slovak Lutherans felt about 
the Slovak Catholics. So did Stalin and his man Friday in 
Czecho-Slovakia — the late Gottwald. Benes and Stalin used 
that hatred of the Lutherans against the Catholics to attain 
their own ends. It is high time that all Slovak Christians 
realize what has happened to their Slovakia, put away their 
hatred and work together to liberate their country from 
Godless, Red rule and to establish a democratic, independent 
Slovakia, the safe guarantee of their national existence. 


WHO SAID IT? 


“It would be a new tragedy not merely for Hurope but for the 
whole world if the Soviet Union were again driven into isolation and 
deprived of an influence ON THE COURSE OF EUROPEAN EVENTS. 
That ts why what | have called the MIDDLE WAY has been chosen 
— the natural way which does not abandon the principle of federation 
‘or the future and meanwhile permits frendly agreements for mu- 
cual assistance and post-war collaboration such as the Czechoslovak- 
Soviet Pact. This agreement is not merely defensive, merely regional, 
merely based on self-interest. It leaves room for collaboration with all 
the Allied nations and in essence serves WORLD PEACE and helps lay 
the foundations of the NEW WORLD, which is to be FREE from the 
fear of War, FREE from the curse of Naziism and Fascism IN ALL 
THEIk FORMS, a world based on the principles of INDIVIDUAL 
AND NATIONAL LIBERTY. It does not mean that we shall be an 
instrument of SOVIET policy, but it CERTAINLY means that we shall 
not be an instrument of ANTI-SOVIET policy. Internally we shall be 
COMPLETELY FREE, with quite different cultural, economic and 
social conditions than exist in SOVIET RUSSIA. And in our external 
affairs we shall not abandon our efforts to reach the same relations 
with Poland. as we have established with Russia and to maintain 
our traditional relations with western Europe. This path FULLY ae- 
cords with Czechoslovakia’s national tradition of HUMANITARIAN 
DEMOCRACY.” — (Dr. Benes, Foreign Affairs, New York, October 
1944). 
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“Our relations with Germany are good and correct and they shall 
remain so in the future in every instance. Between ourselves and 
Germany there never were, are not, and shall not be any border de- 
bates and difficulties.” (Dr. BeneS, Speech to the Slovaks, 1933). 

e e @ 


“We must get rid of all those Germans in Czechoslovakia who 
plunged a dagger in the back of the Czechoslovak state in 1938. Simi- 
lar treatment will be meted out to ALL collaborationists in the Czech 
lands and in Slovakia and to ALL those who lost faith in the State, in 
democracy, freedom and in glorious tradition.” — (Dr. BeneS Broad- 
east from London, October 28, 1944). 
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_ JOHN HOLLY — PIONEER IN SLOVAK POETRY 
Cyril J. Potoéek 


What madness beset you, what evil spirit urged you, 
That brothers redden their swords with brothers’ blood; 
And the kingdom for which your ancestors toiled, 
Should through your hate, crumble to dust? 


Thus did John Holly (1785-1849) in his ELEGIES lament 
the fall of the Great Moravian Empire. The Bernolak school 
produced this first Slovak poet, cig. Bde whose works were 
composed in the classical style. 


The Age of Romanticism had been ushered into the lite- 
ratures of Britain by Byron, France by Hugo, Italy by Leo- 
pardi, Germany by Heine, Russia by Pushkin, and Poland 
by Mickiewicz. The Slovaks were familiar with the new 
romanticism appeared in 1833, retained the classical form. 

Holly’s adherence to the classical form stemmed direct- 
ly from the pattern of his life. He was born in Bury, near 
SaStin, Bratislava County. He attended school at Skalica 
and Bratislava and then went to the seminary at Trnava to 
study for the priesthood. After his ordination in 1808, John 
Holly served as curate in Pobedim and Hlohovec and in 
1814 became the pastor at Madunice, a village overlooking 
the beautiful Vah River. In his ODES, Holly ‘tells how he 
composed his poetry under the leafy arms of an old oak tree. 


But his pastoral idyll ended abruptly in 1843 when his 
house took fire and the flames left him badly burned and 
almost blind. Holly went to live with a friend, the parish 
priest at Dobra Voda, and died there, totally blind, on April 
14, 1849. In 1854 his grateful countrymen erected a monu- 
ment over his grave in Dobra Voda. 


We have seen that the spirit of romanticism did not 
touch the poet, and from the review of his life one can sur- 
mise the reason. Holly’s education~in:the Greek and Latin 
classics and his life as a priest, spent amid the Latin litur- 
gical services, contributed to his preference of the classical 
form. 
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As a student, Holly had rendered translations from 
Virgil, Homer, Ovid, and Horace, which he published at 
Trnava in 1824 under the title MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 
(Rozliéné basne). The translations from Homer won the 
commendation of Jungmann, Safarik, and Niederle. In 1828 
his translation of Virgil’s AENEID was published at Trnava. 


In 1833 appeared Holly’s longest poem, SVATOPLUK, 
a heroic epic in twelve cantos, also published at Trnava. This 
work, on which he had labored from 1827 to 1830, evidenced 
the author’s profound study of Homer and Virgil. But the 
Svatopluk of Holly is not the Svatopluk of history, the ruler 
of the Great Moravian Empire from 870 to 894. Holly en- 
twined history and mythology to present an ideal Svatopluk, 
not the treacherous prince of Nitra who joined the Germans 
against his uncle, Rastislav, the ruler of the empire, in the 
hope of winning the crown for himself. 


Holly’s poetic genius had used a Slovak dialect in the 
composition of a masterpiece of Slovak literature. DAWN 
(Zora), the organ of Bernolak’s school in Budapest, pub- 
lished his next work IDYLLS (Selanky) in 1835. These 
verses are poetic pictures of the happy pastoral life, com- 
posed between 1830 to 1835. The poet takes his reader 
through fertile fields watered by the river Vah, which served 
as the pasture ground for the villagers’ cows and sheep, to 
meet the playful, music-loving, pastoral people. In a series 
of twenty-one idylls you meet the shepherd; mourn the death 
of the popular village singer; greet a young couple on their 
way to be married; witness the fight between two powerful 
shepherds; console the spurned lover; attend a marriage 
feast; and tend sheep in the lush meadows. Of his poetry 
Holly loved most his IDYLLS because they recalled to him 
the pleasant life of his pastorate among a kind, simple, love- 
able flock. 

In 1835 at Budapest Holly’s heroic epic in six cantos, 
CYRILLO-METHODIADA, was published. Unlike his Svato- 
pluk, this poem is historically accurate. Again the poet re- 
turns to the time of the Great Moravian Empire to describe 
the coming of the Apostles of the Slovaks and their mis- 
sionary labors. 
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In his SLAV, another heroic epic poem, Holly describes 
in seven cantos the deeds of Slav, the mythical father of the 
Slovaks, who led his people to victory against their enemies, 
the fierce Cudi. The events of this poem are wholly imagi- 
native. 

The final creations of the first Slovak poet were his 
ELEGIES (Zalospevy) and ODES (Ody), published in 1839 
and 1840, followed by two Catholic hymnals (Spevniky) in 
1842 and 1846. 

The ELEGIES were the poetic lament of Holly for the 
destruction of the Slovak kingdom, the Great Moravian Em- 
pire, in 907 by Magyar horsemen. Again and again he re- 
turns to the rulers of that empire, Mojmir, Rastislav, Svato- 
pluk; to the treachery, perfidy, and villainy that brought 
ruin to the Slovak State. 

His ODES treat of the present: the ode on Anton Ber- 
nolak glowingly praises the Slovak language; the one on the 
Slovak nation looks to the future with firm faith. 

The works of Holly created a Slovak national poetry 
and, despite their absorption in the Slovak past, these poems 
served to revive the Slovak spirit then at.a very low ebb. 
They urged the people to regard their past with pride and 
look to the future with hope. 

When we consider the difficulties that Holly had over- 
come in using the western Slovak dialect, a new literary 
medium, in the composition of his poetry, we must admire 
the talent of an artist forced to use imperfect tools for his 
creations. 

Holly’s genius influenced his contemporaries, who were 
to establish central Slovak as the literary language. In 1846, 
when Andrew Sladkovié, the greatest poet of Stir’s school, 
gave his lovely MARINA to the Slovak people, a blind old 
priest, spending his last years at Dobra Voda, was fondly 
recalling the pleasant days when he lay beneath an ancient 
oak at Madunice composing his pastoral idylls. 
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WHO SAID IT? — “The Russians like ourselves are Slavs, but 
when our blood brothers are Communists and Bolsheviks, we'll fight 
them to the last man.” — (Statement made by Dr. Josef Tiso, mar- 


tyred President of Slovakia, to E. L. Delaney, internationally known 
American writer, correspondent, speaker and news commentator.) 
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THE SLOVAK TONGUE 
John Date? 


After the Almighty had distributed tongues of speech 
to all peoples even as He thought best for them, there came 
from somewhere a little nation to stand before Him with 
pleading, tear-filled eyes — but not to ask for power, lands, 
or a great name. It was love and understanding the Slovaks 
sought for their weary hearts. 

The Lord gave ear to their humble pleadings and said: 
“Where had you been when I was distributing My gifts 
among men?” 

“Alas, forgive us, Father,” the little Slovak nation 
meekly implored, “the crowds were too great for us and 
made up of stronger peoples than we. Being weak, we had 
to stand afar, You see. Even those of our own Slav progeny, 
for having given us a helpful hand, wanted to steal our 
liberty.” 

“Ah!” the Lord replied, “what now, then? Do you not 
know that I have given all I had away?” 

Thereupon the Slovak people cried: ‘‘Alas, is naught 
of creation left for us?” 

And the Lord said: “Stay, have Saeay 

And, turning, He reached to the thrones of singing 
choirs of angels and took of the incense that wafted around 
the throne. And, bending, He placed His Hand in the Heaven’s 
crystal waters, and with noble gentleness touched the ton- 
gues of the forgotten people. 

“Let this be your language,” the Lord, said; ‘‘such that 
no other can equal: 

as melodious as the music of heaven, 

as beautiful as sparkling gems in the rays of the sun, 

as soothing as the lulling winds of May, 

as loving as the voice of a mother, 

as sweet as the smile of an infant babe, 
so tender and soft and smooth and true, its sound will make 
hearts of the old and bent and gray young once again.” 
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Thus, with the tones of angelic voices, God made a balm 
for aching Slovak hearts. 


“This dowry,” He said, “is for Slovak maids, that when 
they sing, their sadness may be changed to joy, that at their 
sound birds may cease their song to listen, the hills rise in 
glory, the fields bloom anew, the valleys with music ring, 
the brooks flow with ripples of melody, all the vales rejoice, 
and the very earth be changed to a paradise.” 


Thus gloriously did God array the Slovak people and 
place them apart in a world greedy for prominence, glory 
and power. Endowed with a heavenly gift, they cared not 
what awaited them among throngs greater than they. 


In God’s hand they rest, and under His care they will 
always be. Sheltered in the protecting Tatras for long ages, 
they survive cruelty, tyranny, and power; to live and stand 
strong forever — a people of peace, beloved of God, may the 
Slovak people ever be! 


WHO SAID IT? — “The treaties concluded at the Peace Confer- 
ence (1918) made no reference to Slovak autonomy. After this epi- 
sode the rift between the Centralists and the Autonomists was very 
deep. ... The Czechs appear also to have objected to the validity 
of the document (Pittsburgh Pact) on the ground that the Slovak 
League was not officially recognized by the American authorities 
until 1919, although it was good enough for the advocacy of Czecho- 
Slovak claims (prior to that time.) . . . Slovakia was ruled by the two 
main Centralist parties — the Agrarians and the Social Democrats — 
with the support of the Czechs; and this continued to be the case 
even after the 1925 elections had shown the (Hlinka Slovak) People’s 
Party to be at that time, much the strongest single Slovak party.” — 
(C. A. Macartney: HUNGARY AND HER SUCCESSORS — London, 
1937). 

2 e e 


WHO SAID IT? — “Great Moravia, after many centuries of peace- 
ful burial, was dug up for the benefit of the Peace Conference in 1918, 
to be paraded as the earliest Czecho-Slovak State. . . The case for in- 
cluding Northern Hungary in Czecho-Slovakia does not rest on his- 
torical rights, although the ghost of Svatopluk, ruler of Great Mora- 
via, was made to serve its turn. But Svatopluk’s historic claims were 
obviously less valid than those of Hungary, with her thousand-odd 
years. of uninterrupted possession. He was more important as sup- 
porting, by the evidence which he gave of an early connection be- 
tween the Czechs and Slovaks, the real claim, which was that of 
self-determination.” — (C. A. Macartney: HUNGARY AND HER 
SUCCESSORS — London, 1937). 
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IN RETROSPECT — 


SLOVAK ISSUES IN EVERY LITTLE TOWN 
Alexander Kendrick 


(In the Chicago Sun, Sept. 14, 1947.) 


In every little town in Slovakia the Cross of the Church 
stands high above everything else. In many places there is 
an industrial plant not far away, with a hammer and sickle 
or a red star above its gates. 

There two symbols starkly represent the struggle that 
is taking place among 3,500,000 Slovaks, from the high 
Tatras to the Danube lowland. And the conflict has become 
compounded by the fact that the religious symbol, the Cross, 
has entered politics also. 

In most of the things which make this one third of the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic a real economic, political and psycho- 
logical problem — indeed, the chief problem by all odds of 
the coalition government — the Catholic Church and the 
Communist party are on opposing sides. 

On the No. 1 issue of Slovak autonomy, many church 
leaders who before the war belonged to the Hlinka party and 
who during the German occupation fared extremely well in 
the “independent” Slovak State, continue to be for full sepa- 
ration of Slovakia from the rest of the land. 


The Communists used to favor the “one state, one Cze- 
choslovak nation” idea, but under pressure of the traditional 
and very real Slovak urge for as much self-rule as possible, 
they now are willing to place a hyphen in Czecho-Slovakia 
and have adopted the formula “two nationals in a single 
state.” But they are against federation and, of course, against 
Slovak independence. 

On the basic economic issue of nationalization and state 
planning, which are accomplished facts, the church and its 
civil arm, the Slovakian Democratic Party, are for less of 
them while the Communists are for more. 


On the surface, Slovakia, the Ireland of central Europe, 
is a pleasant land, much more easy-going that the busy 
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“Czech lands” up north. There is no rationing here as in the 
rest of Czecho-Slovakia. There is plenty to eat, good beer to 
drink, and fine native wines including a passable imitation 
of French champagne called Chateau Tren¢éin. The Car- 
pathians are filled with rest homes for workers. Everything 
looks fine. 

But underneath there are unhealed scars and smolder- 
ing fires. Many people feel that “it was better under the 
Germans.” Hitler, trying to demonstrate a model “inde- 
pendent” state, let the Slovaks pretty much alone. 

The other side of the picture is equally clear. The Slovak 
legions which Hitler sent to fight the Soviet Union deserted 
to the other side and came back to fight the Germans. 

The Slovak uprising in Banska Bystrica and Turdéiansky 
Svaty Martin — the third anniversary of which was joyously 
celebrated here the other day — were the first signs of a 
new Slovakia being born. Though they were put down with 
heavy bloodshed and the leaders had to flee to Moscow — I 
have talked with one of them, who flew all of Slovakia’s 
gold reserve there — they came back with the returning 
Czecho-Slovakian government, and many of them hold high 
places in the present Slovakian Council of Trustees, the gov- 
erning body, and in the trade unions. Most of them are 
Communists. 

This explains the phenomenom of the hammer and sickle 
and the red star over factory plants. They merely denote 
the fact that the plant union happens to be a Communist 
union. 

For more than two years, since the liberation of Czecho- 
Slovakia, the opposing forces in Slovakia have had an armed 
truce. Now it appears to be coming to an end. Elections and 
a new constitution are due next year, and the campaign for 
both has started. Feelings run high. Armed bands are re- 
ported roving the lower Slovakian countryside, making at- 
tacks on small villages. They are the remnants of the so- 
called Benderovtsi, formed by a Ukrainian nationalist named 
Bender for anti-Soviet action. Slovak Partisans who fought 
the Germans have demanded that they be rearmed to clean 
up the Benderovtsi, and this has aroused fears of Democratic 
party members that some other sort of ‘plot’? may be afoot. 
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Members of Husak’s entourage made no bones about 
the part they thought the Catholic church was playing in the 
present Slovakian turmoil. They said that by adopting an 
outright anti-Communist platform the Catholic leaders were 
able to attract a great many Slovak Protestants who also 
have no love for Communism or Russia, and were using the 
supposedly non-sectarian Democratic party as their instru- 
ment. 

In addition to anti-Communist and anti-Soviet feeling, 
anti-Czech sentiments are widespread. The recent war has 
heightened these feelings, for as an “independent” State 
Slovakia speeded up her economy and attained a considerable 
prosperity. Now Slovaks say they were held back by the 
Czechs from showing what they could do. But not all the 
sentiment here is anti-Communist, anti-Soviet and anti-Czech. 
As far as the Russians are concerned, there are too many 
Russian graves and markers along every footpath in the 
Carpathians to let Slovaks forget what the Red Army did 
there. 

Agriculture and transport are to be modernized. More- 
over, although the Slovaks are eating well this year, the 
harvest is poor because of the drought. The Soviet grain 
which Czecho-Slovakia is now receiving under the new Czech- 
Soviet trade agreement will go largely to Slovakia. 


Thus the economics of the full stomach, a language al- 
ways understood in Slovakia, may help to bring about a solu- 
tion of a politically tender and potentially dangerous situa- 
tion. But even such a solution will not resolve the inner 
conflict which is outwardly represented here by the Cross 
on one side and the hammer and sickle on the other. That 
conflict will go on as long as there is a Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public. 


e © e 
WHO SAID IT? 


“It is not true that an anti-Communist front exists in our coun- 
try (Slovakia). . . . And nobody is thinking of organizing one. . . . such 
is the situation in our country today. What shall it be tomorrow? We 
do not think the conditions exist for forming an anti-Communist 
front in our country. We do not feel the necessity for it and we do 
not even desire it. But just the opposite.” — (GAS, official organ of 
Lettrich’s Democratic ‘Party, Januaty 11, 1947.) 
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MEDICINAL SPRINGS OF SLOVAKIA 


Nature has endowed Slovakia with medicinal springs in 
a truly prolific manner. In fact, Slovakia, in this respect, is 
the first land of Europe. There are fifteen larger thermal 
watering places, forty-six medicinal springs, and a large 
number of spots where cold mineral water gushes forth out 
of the earth. In addition there are several springs to which 
until about 1930 no attention had been paid. 


Some of the spas have been operating for many decades, 
even centuries, and enjoy a worldwide reputation. In re- 
spect to the perfect comfort of their inner furnishings, they 
can be placed side by side with any of the world’s great 
watering places. 


Especially well-known are PieStany and Trentianske 
Teplice with their hot springs which have temperatures of 
67 and 42 degrees Centigrade respectively. At these two spas 
rheumatism, ischias, and related diseases are healed. Unique 
is Sliaé, the Slovak Nauheim, where there are warm carbon 
springs having a temperature of forty degrees Centigrade. 
Women’s ailments, severe heart diseases, and illnesses of 
the spine are cured here in almost miraculous manner. At 
Vy8né Ruzbachy there is a swimming basin, in the middle 
of the woods, supplied by a warm mineral spring. The springs 
at CiZ are considered the strongest in Europe in their con- 
tent of iodine and bromium. Herlany has a geyser 180 feet 
high which comes out of a depth of 1200 feet. Korytnica is 
the best-known of the alkali-saline baths. Bojnice is a sul- 
phur spa with strongly radioactive slime. The sulphur water 
has a temperature of forty-six degrees Centigrade. Rajecké 
Teplice, Sklenné Teplice, Brusno, Kovaéovo, Bardejovské kt- 
pele, Ganovce, and Vyhne, are a few of the many other 
mineral spas of Slovakia. 


The magnificent scenic situation of the spas of Slovakia 
makes them particularly beautiful places to tarry at. Most 
of them are located in the romantic valleys of rivers and 
are surrounded by extensive forests. Unlimited opportunities 
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are provided for walks and drives. There is abundant chance 
to fish and to hunt, and to enjoy other sports as well. 


The best known climatic resorts are situated in the High 
Tatra Mountains. The hotels are unusually comfortable and 
lie at high altitudes, the maximum being 1360 meters above 
sea level. They possess the advantage of complete protection 
against North winds and are nestled in vast forests. Among 
them are Strbské Pleso, Tatranska Poljanka, Stary Smokovec, 
Novy Smokovec, Tatransk&é Lomnica, and Tatranské Mat- 
liary. The intense radiation of the sun in protected areas 
makes them comparable with the most famous mountain 
resort of Switzerland. Here there are de luxe hotels as well 
as simpler pensions and tourist homes. Adjacent to the moun- 
tain resorts is a natural park which serves as a reservation 
for the flora and fauna of the region. The other chains of 
the Carpathian Mountains, as the Bela Alps, the so-called 
Low Tatras, etc, offer an inexhaustible multitude of places 
where provisions for visitors are comfortable though simple. 
Lubochna possesses especially comfortable villas and hotels. 


Unfortunately, today everything in Slovakia belongs to 
the Czecho-Communist state which is greatly concerned 
about who visits Slovakia. However, tourists will again visit 
the springs of Slovakia when the present tyranny passes. 


e e e 
WHO SAID IT? 


“TODAY it is clear to every observer who is not blind that if 
Slovakia is liberated from the power of communism, it will be an inde- 
pendent state. Just as independent as my own homeland, the Czech 
kingdom. The certainty of this prospect in the future is prompted by: 
a) the enthusiastic will of the great majority of Slovaks; b) by the 
absence of a factor which could prevent this.” — (Dr. Bohdan Chu- 
doba, former member of the CZECH People’s Party and the Prague 
Parliament). 

* e e 


“We have been accused of sullying the good relations between 
the USSR and the Czechoslovak Republic, but the Democratic Party 
has clearly stated that it is aware of what it is doing on that score. 
It is aware of the fact that only an intimately united friendship with 
the USSR must be our policy in the future. Thereby we do not follow 
our narrow party interests, but we are convinced that this is in the 
interest of the entire Czechoslovak Republic.” — (Jan Lichner, 
one of Lettrich’s democrats, GAS, 5-14-46). 
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IT’S HISTORY NOW — 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
F. A. VOIGHT 


The submissive nature of the Czechs, which has made 
them collaborate almost as closely with the Germans as they 
are now collaborating with the Russians, has promoted the 
delusion that, unlike the Poles and Yugoslavs, they have 
recovered their national independence. The truth is that 
they have as little independence under the Russians as they 
had under the Germans, perhaps even less, for German domi- 
nation, ruthless as it was, did not go as deep as Russian and 
was not so comprehensive. The Czecho-Slovak Government 
in Prague is but a fiction. The country is administered, in 
effect, by the National Committees, which are controlled by 
the Communists who, like Communists everywhere, are but 
Russian agents. By ‘the country’ we mean Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, for Czecho-Slovakia has ceased to exist. Poland exists, 
though she is mutilated and a vassal, but Czecho-Slovakia 
does not exist. Carpathian-Ruthenia has been annexed by 
Russia (without a protest from anyone), and Slovakia, 
though not independent of Moscow, is independent from 
Prague. It is hardly conceivable that Czecho-Slovakia will 
ever be restored — not even when Europe will at last have 
been liberated. When that happens, the Sudetenlanders will 
surely return to their own country and the Slovaks will surely 
proclaim their independence. But the liberation of Europe, 
which will surely include the liberation of the Czechs, can 
but perpetuate the extinction of Czecho-Slovakia. There is 
no failure in Europe so complete and so enduring as the 


failure of Dr. Benes. 
e 


“To-day all Slavs are being forced into unity by Russia.” 
She dominates all North-Eastern, Eastern, Central, and 
South-Eastern Europe (except for Greece and a part of 
Austria). Karl Marx himself was highly critical of the Pan- 
Slav movement as an instrument of Russia imperialism. He 
maintained that unless the Slav nations enjoyed complete 
independence, Russia’s western frontier would run ‘from 
Danzig or Stettin to Trieste’. This is almost exactly what 
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has come to pass. Russia’s European conquests can mean 
much, even now — far more than is realized in this country. 
But they mean even more for the future, seeing that they are 
a base, a hinterland, a glacis, and a source of supply, from 
which Russia can advance westwards towards further con- 
quests. 

Her control over the countries she has conquered is ab- 
solute. Their populations number 130,000,000 or 140,000,000 
in all (death through war, hunger, and disease, deportations 
and ‘transfers’ make it impossible to give a precise figure), 
their fighting forces, their skilled labour, their experts and 
technicians, their science, art, and literature, their natural 
resources, their trade and industry, their canals, roads, and 
railways, their strategic advantages, and so on, are all at the 
disposal of Russia. All these countries are severally and 
collectively a means to her ends — not one of them can live 
for itself, no one person in them can live for himself, or for 
his country, or for Europe, for mankind, for science, art, 
or religion, but only for Russia. And yet, save for a few zea- 
lots, there are none who wish to live for Russia — ninety- 
nine out of a hundred at least have the wish that the Russians 
may leave Europe, never to return. 

But, for the time being at least, Russia is omnipotent 
in the countries she has conquered. Legally they are indepen- 
dent — that is so, even of the Baltic States which have been 
incorporated in the Soviet Union. But even those which have 
not been incorporated are being forced into one political 
and economic order which approximates more and more 
closely to that of the Soviet Union. In all of them, the Rus- 
sians are hated by the entire population, except for that small 
minority of persons who derive some advantage — office, 
a job, money, or influence — from the new Russian order. 
If there were to be free elections, and the issue were for or 
against the withdrawal of the Russians, the majority for 
withdrawal would be overwhelming. If the Russians were to 
withdraw, their instruments — Tito, Bierut, Groza, Bene3, 
and so on, ‘would be swept out of existence. The Russians 
would have to take the Communists along with them to save 
them from massacre.” :— (The Nineteenth Century and 
After, April 1946.) 


YOU CAN LEARN SLOVAK 


as easily as you can any other modern language. Slovak 
should be a MUST for students of Slovanic languages, 
because it is the simplest of all of them and a KEY to 
all of them. Prove it to yourself with the most scholarly 
text on Slovak, the 


SLOVAK LESSONS 


A practical study of the Slovak Grammar, 92 
lessons, 400 pages; exercises in Slovak and English; 
English-Slovak and Slovak-English vocabulary. Hard 
cover, bound in cloth, $3.50 


HROBAK’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY — the best and 
most complete dictionary of its kind; 702 pages with a 
brief sumary of the Slovak Grammar. Hard cover, bound 
in cloth, $4.00 


THE SLOVAKS, by Peter P. Yurchak, should be read by 
all students interested in the history and traditions of 
the Slovak nation; 312 pages, hard cover, bound in cloth 
— $3.00; paper cover — $2.00 


SKETCHES FROM SLOVAK HISTORY 


by Joseph Skultéty, translation by O. D. Koreff; 
a documented refutation of several errors pro- 
pagated by writers and historians; 229 pages, hard 
cover, bound in cloth — $2.00; paper cover $1.00. 


Order from: 
P. A. HROBAK 
Box 150 Middletown, Pa. 
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SLOVAKIA 


Festive headdress of the women of Verky Lom, 
southeastern Slovakia 


